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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Moruer: “ Mary, that young Spinners has 
been paying a great deal of attention to you of 
late. Do you think he means business ?' 

Mary (with a far-away look): “I am afraid 
he does, mother. He is the ape for a bicycle 
firm, and he has done nothing but try to sell me 
a bicycle ever since he hes been coming here.” 

* 


Mrs. Jackson: “I thought ts told me you 
trimmed that hat yourself. I’m sure it is just 
as stylish as if it had been done by a high-priced 
milliner.”’ 

Mrs. Johnson (complacently) : ‘‘ Yes, I think 
it has a stylish look myself. You see, my 
husband sat down on it accidentally after I had 
got it done, and gave it exactly the right twist.” 

* 


‘“Wuart sort of band is that playing under 
the window?” ‘As nearly as I can jud 
from their dress and general appearance, the 
fiddler is an Italian, the trombone player is a 
German, the man with ¢ clarinet is an English- 
man, the drummer is a Russian, and the flute- 
player is a Frenchman.” ‘“ Then it must be the 
‘ European concert’ we've heard so much about. 
Drop a lighted firecracker among them and see 
them jump.” 

* * * 

‘“T pon’t like a friend to domineer over me,” 
said the poane wan with the patient disposi- 
tion. ‘* Who has been doing that?” ‘My 
room-mate. He borrowed my evening clothes.” 
“That’s a good deal of liberty.” ‘‘I didn’t 
mind it. But when he asked for my umbrella, 
I told him I might want to use it myself. But 
he got it just the same.” “How?” “He 
simply stood on his dignity and said: ‘All 
right; have your own way about it. They’re 
your clothes that I’m trying to keep from 
getting spoiled; not ae He 

* 


Success.—There are three kinds of success. 
The man who devotes his life to the accumula- 
tion of wealth, enjoys the popular kind of 
success in which the world believes. There is 
no question about that kind of success. Then 
there is the one who devotes all his energies 
and powers to intellectual development and 
self-culture. This is not so popular, but I 
believe it to be of a higher order. In my opinion, 
the grandest of all successes to be attained 
in this life, is that which is the result of un- 
wearied and ceaseless devotion to a principle 
which is intended for the general benefit and 

ood of humanity. The martyrs who were 
Sariad at the stake were successes.— Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton. 
* * 


Tue Pogrt’s Caution. — Hans Christian 
Andersen received one Christmas a box of cakes 
from an own admirer, and was all gratifica- 
tion at the compliment. Suddenly a strange 
apprehension assailed him. He had just read 
some account of poison conveyed in this 
fashion ; possibly the gift was the murderous 
device of a rival. With more aptitude than 
grace, he decided, in a half-absent fashion, to 
send them on to his friend, Mme. A——, to test 
their sti A day or two later he called. 
‘Ts Mme. A—— in?” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘Is she 
quite well?” ‘Quite, sir.” ‘Could I see 
her?” ‘Certainly, sir.” Face to face with 
Mme A——, he recurred to the same anxiety. 
“She was well? Yes. The children well? 
Yes. And had she received the cakes he sent? 
Eaten some? And was quite well? And the 
children had eaten some? And were quite 
well?’ And then at last the old man’s excite- 
ment boiled over. ‘You can’t think how 
pleased I am,” he said; those cakes were sent 
me by an unknown admirer, and I was afraid 
they might be poisoned. So I sent them on to 
you. And you have eaten them, and are quite 
well. You can’t think how pleased I am!" 
And he passed out smiling, and in high good 
humour. 

* x * 


Lire is the mirror of king and slave, 
Tis just what we are and do— 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
The best will come back to you. 


hana oda ala alae 
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‘WOMEN’S LOCAL VOTES. 
Miss Annie Leigh Browne, the honorary 
secretary of the Women’s Local Government 
Society, suggests that itis desirable to repeat here 
that, before August the 20th, all duly qualified 
women should see that their names are on the 
Register of Electors for local bodies. Miss 

eigh Bro married 
oes of a rie hoe rma if they It is essential that the poor rates due, in 
are not there, should at once “apply to be respect of the dwelling house, business premises 
placed on Division IV. of the Register as or land, for the year preceding the last 5th of 
parochial electors, in order to be entitled to January, shall have been paid by some person 
‘vote, in London in the election of vestries and before July 20th, not necessarily by the 
guardians, and in the country in the election of vecu) 
parish councils, district councils, and guardians”; WHAT IS THE PERIOD OF QUALIFICA- 
and that “all other duly qualified women TION? 
should claim to be placed on Division III. as| The period of qualification is one year, 1.€.5 
Local Government electors, in order to be | twelve months immediately preceding the 15th 
entitled to vote in the above elections, and also | July in any year. This does not apply in the 
in the County Council election.” case of the School Board election. Occupiers 

The following particulars should be noted who remove during the twelve months do not 
as to lose their qualification, provided they succes- 


‘ sively occupy qualifying premises during the 
WOMEN WHO ARE QUALIFIED TO VOTE. whole period within the boundary of the Ad- 
Lonpon VOTERS. 


ministrative County of London. 

Women whose names are on the ratebook 
can vote in School Board elections—eaxcept in 
the City, where no woman can vote. But no 
woman whose ‘name is not on the Register 
can vote in County Council, Vestry or 
‘Guardian elections. 

A woman claiming to be registered must 
be qualified as Occupier, either as owner or 
tenant. 

No woman owner has any right, in virtue of 
her ownership, to vote in any local election. 
Until 1894, women owners, as such, were 
entitled to vote in Poor Law Guardian elec- 
tions, but the Local Government Act of that 
year disfranchised them, while enlarging the 
voting rights of men owners. 

No woman lodger can vote in any Local 
Government Election, although men lodgers 
can vote in Vestry and Guardian elections. 

For women there is no service franchise, 
such as entitles men to vote in Vestry and 
Guardian elections,—i.e., no occupation of a 
dwelling as an official or servant, ¢.g., as matron 
or caretaker, entitles a woman to be placed on 
the register. 

WHAT IS AN OCCUPIER? 
HovsEHOLD QUALIFICATION. 

Every person is an occupier who occupies a 
dwelling house or part of s house as a separate 
dwelling (even only one room), provided the 
landlord does not reside in the house. This 
qualification is irrespective of the amount of 
the rent. 


amounts to £10 for each person claiming. 
Husband and wife cannot be joint-occupiers, 
but, by the Local Government Act, 1894, they 
may both be registered, provided they are not 
qualified in respect of the same property, and 
such registration will entitle married women to 
vote in vestry and guardian elections, though 
not in the County Council election. 


Husband and wife cannot be joint occupiers 
but, by the Local Government Act, 1894, they 
may both be registered provided they are not 
qualified in respect of the same property, and 
such registration will entitle married women to 
vote in the election of district councils, rural 
and urban, parish councils, and boards of 
guardians, though not in County Council or 
Town Council elections. 

The words enclosed in brackets do not apply 
in the case of a person claiming to be registered 
as a burgess for the election of a Town Council. 


LEGISLATION ON MORALS. 


Ir it is meant to allege that we mean by act 
of the Legislature to change men’s hearts, 
we deny that we entertain any such hope. 
A man oan only be made truly moral through 
the influence of truth applied by the spirit 
of God. But although an act of the Legis- 
lature cannot make}men moral, it may do not 
a little in the way of promoting morality. 


All crimes are immoral. Does any one con- 
tend that as we cannot make men moral by 
act of Legislature laws for their punishment 
should be repealed? We do not seek to make 
men moral by legislative enactment, but we 
seek to remove by act of the Legislature that 
which makes them immoral. 


Take Notice 
that on the first day of August, the overseers of 
every parish will place the Occupiers’ List for 
the coming year on the door of each church, 
chapel, post-office, and other public building in 
the parish. Examine this list, and if your 
name is not there, go at once to the Vestry 
officials, or to the secretary of your political 
association, and learn how to make your claim 
to be put on the register. It will cost you 
nothing, and you should make sure of your 
right to vote. 

The last day for sending in new claims is 
August 20th. 

In THE Rest oF ENGLAND. 

Notes for the guidance of women who are 
qualified to be placed on the register of 
electors to vote in one or more of the following 
elections out of London :— 

The County Council, 

The Town Council, 

The Urban District Council, 

The Rural District Council, and 

Board of Guardians, 

The Parish Council, 
or who are qualified in municipal boroughs as 
burgesses, or elsewhere as ratepayers, to vote 
for the School Board. 

Outside municipal boroughs, the rate book 
constitutes the list of electors entitled to vote 
at School Board elections. In municipal 
boroughs, it is the burgess roll. No claim need 
be made to be placed on any other register than 
one of these in order to be able to vote for the 
School Board. 

A woman claiming to be registered must be 
qualified as occupier, either as owner or 


“Tf,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘the argument 
were admitted that because a punishment had 
not invariably put an end to the commission 
of the orime against which it is aimed, there- 
fore the punishment is useless, there ought to 
be an end of all penal laws. What punishment, 
what penal lawis there which has ever succeed- 
ed in entirely extinguishing the crime against 
which it is directed? All you can hope from 
penal legislation is to create greater deterring 
motives in the minds of men who may be led 
to the commission of crimes; but to imagine 
that there will not be men who, from reckless 
passion, vain hore of impunity, or some other 
excuse, will be led to commit any crime what- 
ever, is to imagine that which is totally opposed 
¢o the whole course of human experience. The 
severest punishment does not prevent the com- 
mission of murder, and you might as well argue 
that because murders continue in spite of the 
severest punishment we ought to repeal all laws 
punishing the crime of murder and leave man- 
kind simply to the influence and moral teaching 
of those who may endeavour to guide them in 
the paths of virtue.” 


Were all law abrogated, would the cause of 
morality in no way be affected? The conse- 
quent increase of crime would prove how far 
law goes in the way of promoting at least out- 
ward morality. And who will affirm that there 
5 : is nothing gained by that ? The enactment of 
tenant. See above for what is ‘‘an occupier.” jaws against gambling does not shut up all 

Marriep WomEN. gambling-houses. But who will affirm that 

Persons sharing the same dwelling, or the | there is nothing gained by such legislation— 
same land or business premises, may claim as | that no service is rendered to the cause of 
joint occupiers, provided the tenancy is joint | morality? Although we do not change men's 
[and that the clear yearly value, when divided, | hearts if we destroy temptation to evil, we 
amounts to £10 for each person claiming], | render to society an unspenkable advantage. 


£10 QUALIFICATION. 

Every person is an occupier who occupies 
land or business premises of the clear yearly 
value of not less than £10, and who resides 
within the county, or within 15 miles of its 
boundary. 

Magriep Women. 

Persons sharing the same dwelling, or the 
same land or business premises, may claim as 
joint-occupiers, provided the tenancy is joint, 
and that the clear yearly value, when divided, 
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THE EVER-RENEWED 
BATTLE ; 
THE OLD ree THE NEW. 


A lecture delivered before the Students’ Societies of the 
Madras Christian College. 


By THe Rev. F. W. Kewzett, M.A. 


(Conclusion.) 


“I Have called your attention to these instances 


of struggle between old and new with no 
didactic purpose. My chief end will be gained 


if the historic imagination is wakened in you, if | 


you learn that what is going on around us to-day 
is an experience shared to a greater or less 
degree by almost every generation that has 
lived on earth; if when we read of Reformers or 
Radicals—aye and of Reactionaries and Con- 
servatives too—of any age, we are able a little 
more to enter into their feelings than before ; 
if indeed we remember that history is past 
struggles between old and new. 

But I think I shall be pardoned if I make one 
application of what we have here considered to 
the members of the societies gathered here 
to-day. Every Indian youth who seeks an 
English education has thereby committed 
himself so far to the new. He has made 
sacrifices and taken trouble on the theory that 
Western education is a benefit, a good. No one 
can have listened to any record, however brief, 
of any of the struggles to which I have referred 
without seeing what it was in the new that 


. delayed its introduction, that roused reasonable 


resistance, that crippled it in its wrestling with 
the decayed old. It was that under cover of 
the new men threw off all restraints, that in 
reaction against the restriction of the old they 
developed a licence which disgraced their cause 
and threw the honest and moral back in recoil 
upon the old. 

When in Aristophanes’ play Pheidippides 
beats his father and argues in favour of 
beating his mother; when Cato’s wrath is 
roused by irreverence and godlessness ; when in 
Phrygia a man proclaims himself a Christian 
simply to escape from family control ; is the 
disgust we feel in each case disgust at the new? 

You will be the representatives of the new 
of our age. The trust is committed to you of 
setting it forth to all men. By your conduct 
they will judge it. 

By your conduct you may advance or retard 
its adoption—advance or retard the progress of 
the race. If it makes you irreverent, dis- 
honest, impure, irreligious ; if it serves but to 
remove from your mind the restraints of the 
old without setting up there self-reverence, 
self - knowledge, self-control; if you add 
others’ faults and vices to your own and 
gain no new virtues—then say what you 
may, theorise as much as you like, lay any 
flattering unction to your soul, you are a traitor 
to the cause you have embraced and you are 
the enemy of your fatherland. But if, in retain- 
ing all the excellences in the old, you appropriate 
all of truth and of good that the new brings, and 
live the devout, reverent, sympathetic, broad- 
minded, large-hearted life of one who welcomes 
good from all directions and lives out all the 
good he knows—though you may be misjudged 
and disesteemed, still you shall be a true 
patriot, rendering to country, to humanity and 
to God the service they require. 

'Onr readers will readily understand that this 
article is ~ublished here because of its great 
pplicability tu the “new” ideas of women 


tiemselves, about the “sphere” and duties and | 
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capacities of their sex. The presentation given 
of the way in which new movements, distinctly 
necessary, and tending to the progress of the 
human race, were nevertheless regarded with 
doubt and dislike by the conservative minds of 
their day—and the final practical lesson—make 
this interesting paper of real value to the women 
interested in our Forward Movement.—Ep. 
W. 8.] 


ONLY ONE STANDARD. 


By Syztvanus STALL. 


Way should there be two standards of morals: 
one for women and another for men? Why 
should it be thought right for a man to do what 
is universally acknowledged to be wrong for a 
woman todo? Has God made one standard 
for men and another for women? Does the 
moral character of the act depend upon who 
does it? Is the question of right and wrong a 
mere question of gender? If God made his 
own immutable nature the basis of the moral 
law, then surely the moral law is unchangeable, 
is the same for male and female, for bond and 
free, for rich and poor, for black and white; 
without regard to race, class, colour, or con- 
dition. And the question remains: If God did 
not make the double standard of conduct and 
character, then where does it come from, and 
who made it? 

The double standard is of human origin. It 
did not originate in civilised, but in uncivilised, 
society; not in Christian communities, but in 
pagan lands. It is, indeed, remarkable that a 
principle so essentially pagan could engraft 
itself so successfully upon our Christian civilisa- 
tion, and bring forth abundantly, in this 
enlightened age, the fruits of a genuine 
heathenism. 

In the benighted periods, the wife was pur- 
chased, stolen, or captured. She was regarded 
as a mere chattel, to be bought or sold, or even 
slain. Women had no personal rights to be 
recognised or respected; but the will of man 
was regarded as supreme. It was regarded as 
his to require, upon the part of his wife, the 
strictest fidelity, while he exercised the most 
unrestrained license, and regarded himself 
accountable to no one. While the man set 
up restrictive standards for the woman, yet in 
his own life and conduct he ignored every 
standard of justice, and broke down all the 
barriers which nature had set up. This 
unequal, unjust, and unrighteous standard is, 
in this enlightened nineteenth century, not 
only tolerated, but by many even held and 
taught as a correct standard of moral character 
and conduct. 

Now, the moral character of an action is not 
determined by the gender of thedoer. Guilt or 
innocence does not attach itself to the body, 
but to the soul. The body is only the instru- 
ment of the soul. It is not the body that is to 
be judged for the deeds done while the soul and 
body are united, but it is the soul that is to be 
judged for the deeds done while in the body. 
It is not the house, but the occupant of the 
house, that is arraigned, and upon whom judg- 
ment is passed. 

Neither is the character of an act to be 
determined by mere incident. The body is 
only the home or temporal abode of the soul. 
The style of the house or its materials does not 
determine the character of the deeds of its 
occupant. 

An act that would be wrong for a person who 
lives in a white house would not be right for 
another who lives in a red brick house. The 
character of the acts of the tenant is neither 
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affected nor determined by any variation in 
form or colour of the tenement in which he 
lives. These are mere incidents. Neither is 
the right.or wrong of an act to be determined 
by the gender of the body which the soul 
inhabits. What is right for one soul is right 
for any other soul ; and what is wrong for any 
one soul is wrong for every other soul, regard- 
less of all questions of gender, race, class, or 
condition. What is wrong in one place is 
wrong in another; what is right near the pole 
is right under the equator; what is wrong for 
the woman in England is wrong for the 
Englishman in India. God has not made one law 
for one nation, class, or gender, and another 
law for another nation, class, or gender. What 
is wrong for the soul that inhabits the body of 
a woman, is equally wrong for another soul that 
inhabits the body of a man. At home or 
abroad, on the land or upon the sea, by day and 
by night, for all time and for all people, 
whether male or female, bond or free, high or 
low, there is to all but one moral law. There is 
not now, there never has been, and there never 
will be, two standards of moral conduct, and it 
becomes men and women alike, in the home 
and in the school, in Church and State, to 
teach the true principle, and thus help to 
correct this error, which fosters vice, defiles 
the individual, degrades society, results in 
untold sin and wrong, and destroys multitudes 
both for this world and the world to come 


MARRIAGE AS A PRESCRIPTION. 
Ir has happened, and it happens to-day, that 
physicians have advised marriage as a cure for 
self-indulgence. This involves a double injury; 
a cheat to the wife who expected to get a man 
and received a wreck ; and injustice to offspring 
who have for a parent a being whose nervous 
energy has been dissipated, whose self-control 
and will-power are lost, and whose miserable 
existence cannot fail to be reproduced in his 
child, who, handicapped from the start, will 
often succumb immediately before or after birth. 
Shame, deep shame, to any physician who gives 
such advice. Let him apply the ‘ golden rule” 
and try to come to a realising sense of the 
results of such a prescription. Dr. O. Edward 
Janney in “North American Journal of 
Homeopathy.” 
* x 
‘6 MOTHERHOOD” POLITICS. 

When the votes of women are counted (and 
until the opinions of women are counted, no 
vice which appeals peculiarly to the appetites 
of men can ever be suppressed) the fearful 
outrages upon women and children will cease, 
and the barbaric laws upon our statute books 
will be repealed. 

The despairing cry of the children who are 
tortured, maimed and bleeding by legalised 
temptations, has reached the hearts of the 
mothers, and with a spiritual power and conse- 
cration that is simply so irresistible that no 
earthly, selfish combination can withstand it, 
woman is coming “to help and to heal the 
sick world that leans on her.” We are 
organising for action. This glorious opportunity 
for service is ours. We accept our woman’s 
sphere, boundless as a mother’s love, limitless 
as a mother’s duty. We march forward with 
the enthusiasm of a firm belief in the final 
triumph of the pure, the true aud the good, 
and the banner over us is love, our watchword 
—Service.—Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. 

* x” Ox 


Iv has been shown that the objections com- 
monly raised against giving political power to 
women are founded on notions and prejudices 
that will not bear examination.—Herbert 
Spencer. 

a ae 

For what, when closely examined, is this 
notion that the rights of women are not equal 
with those of men? Simply an evanescent 
form of the theory that women have no souls.— 
Herbert Spencer.. 
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newly-wri - ed and dated statement 
THE EEN FOR ne Te amen eal es 


emergency errand. 
Then add (2) and (8) as above. 
Law ess youth is a problem in every country. 
The “hobbledehoy” and'{the unmanageable od nd he adsee = i ores a aie 
girl are the despair of too many parents. The cities the passing of a ‘‘ Curfew law has | 
: kindly ladies to open ‘‘ play-rooms ” for the 
young people have begun to earn a little money clder children. Lads of fourtee 4 girls of 
and feel mighty independent, and have gained too Alcea 2 wil re iS had : <i = te pe 
much physical growth and strength to be easily i will 108 |S OS ar . ms : 
verned by corporal means—and yet they are as many of them have uncomfortable homes, it 
So oung and unwise to be trusted safely with is a kindly action to gather such of them as 
eats vernment y need it in for an hour or two, to a school-room 
ot eo New Zealand, and the United or hall, and then to escort them safely home, 
: : ires, h f adults. 
States these young people are not allowed to as the law requires, under the cat) 0 
stop out at the street corners after a certain 


Of course, this is not needed by the sons and 
daugh f tabl. ki le, but 
hour. It is when they are gathered together aughters of respectable worn ee 
that they get incited to most mischief. A 


the children of one or two-roomed “ homes” in 
** gang” is worse than an individual. Hence, 


the slums are greatly in need of such refuges. 
———— 
it has been thought well to forbid lads and girls 


loafing about till midnight. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


i easan le by Mr. Compto 
The parents of more than three hundred towns cone es A Gen pacha Py Mag " we pe ich 
and cities of the United States, moved by more tells us how we have departed from old ideas in 
than three hundred tragedies of juvenile crime, the manner of our household arrangements. 
have recently ordained—acting co-operatively Mr. Reade has had access to several old 
through their town and city councilsa—that inventories of the furnishing of ancient houses, 
their children shall come home at night at the 


a Nlaaisc lea bles me ey pave 
: t 

signal of a so-called curfew bell, which usually eee ee eae ie ok 

rings at eight o'clock in winter, at nine in 


disappeared, only a portion of one surviving as 
summer. 


When the city of Lincoln, Neb., had been 
under a curfew law two years, Mayor Graham 
wrote:—' The results of the ordinance in 
reducing crime were & complete surprise. 
There has been a decided improvement, socially 
and morally, of the youth, and a pecuniary 
saving from the falling off in the number of 
arrests. This seems to be the strictly proper 
way of reducing crime among youths of the 
cities of the country.” 

The chief of police of Omaha, after a similar 
trial, said: ‘‘ We have had no occasion to make 
any arrests under its provision since it has been 
in force. When nine o’clock comes the children 
make it a point to go home. It is now an easy 
matter for parents to enforce home rule.” 
Mayor MacVickar, of Des Moines, writes: “ We 
consider the curfew ordinance a very wise law, 
and wonder now how we ever got along without 
such a regulating ordinance. . - - The 
signal is respected by all classes.” Similar 
testimonials might be quoted from Yankton, 
S. Dak., Denver, Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
and many smaller towns. 

The only further question is the best form of 
ordinance. The danger is too many exceptions. 
Some slight and occasional inconvenience must 
be borne in the case of any efficient law. No 
child under sixteen ought to be allowed on the 
streets after the curfew bell, who is not attended 
by parent or guardian, unless bearing as @ pass- 
word a newly written and dated statement of 
parent or guardian that it is on an emergency 
errand. The best curfew law the writer has 
seen is the Ontario Act given below. 

Finally, we suggest that wherever there is a 
chime of bells, they should be used to ring out 
as the curfew call :— 

‘“‘ Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
Be it ever so homely, there’s no place like 
home.” 
WORDING OF THE ACT. 

Ontario, 1892: 1. Municipal councils in cities, 
towns and incorporated villages shall have 
power to pass by-laws for the regulation of the 
time after which children shall not be in the 
streets at nightfall without proper guardianship, 
and the age, or apparent age, of boys and girls 
respectively, under which they shall be required 
to be in their homes at the hour appointed, and 
such municipal council shall in such case cause 
a bell or bells to be rung at or near the ap- 
pointed time, as & warning, to be called the 
“Curfew bell,” after which the children so 
required to be in their homes or off the streets, 
shall not be found upon the public streets 
except under proper control or guardianship or 
for some unavoidable cause. 

2. Any child so found after the time appointed 
shall be liable to be warned by any constable or 
peace officer to go home, and if after such warn- 
ing the child shall be found loitering on the 
streets such child may be taken by such con- 
stable to its home. 

3. Any parent or guardian may be summoned 
for permitting his child to habitually break said 
by-law, after having been warned in writing, 
and may be fined for the first offence, one 
dollar, without costs, and for the second offence 
two dollars, and for a third, or any subsequent 
offence, five dollars. 

For city ordinance substitute for (1) above 


a farmhouse. In each, the hall was fully 
furnished, with chairs, sideboard, and tables, 
cushions, cupboards, ‘‘ squabbs,” and forms. A 

uabb was a sort of couch, low and cosy. 
The chairs were leather generally, and there 
was always & pair of playing tables. The great 

lour, a chamber which answered to our 

rawing-room, at Ipsden, had for pear 
“48 Turkey-work chairs and a gr ae Ce) 
the same, one large round and two Spanish 
tables, a large pair of brass fire irons, one 
fire shovel and tongs of brass, a pair of bellows 
with brass noses, one looking-glass, one pair of 
tables, two quishons, & lynedd c t, four 
pictures, i.c., portraits and one map.” There 
was a little parlour with similar cles. The 
hall was used as a dining-room for state occa- 
sions. The ladies’ rooms contained ample 
appointments, rich hangings, rich carpets, 
counterpanes and silk coverings for the chairs. 
The servants’ rooms were also comfortabl 
furnished, but to the men were allotted floc 
mattresses, not a bad bed by any means when 
new, and carefully tossed up each day. 

Mr. Reade says truly that in certain English 
houses of great pretensions, with splendid 
reception rooms and grand dining and ball 
rooms, the up-stairs rooms present now a meagre 
and chilly appearance, in strong contrast to & 
well-to-do substantial grand mansion all of the 
olden time. Then the domestic arrangements 
of a household of distinction were on & liberal 
scale. There were kitchens, brew-house, bake- 
house, pantries, beer and wine cellars, progeny 
appointed milk - house, cheese - chambers, 
&e., and the inventories of utensils and 
fittings for all and sundry uses is amazingly 
full, albeit many of the articles are 
obsolete now. The difference of values is, how- 
ever, acute, as & mare and a bald-headed nag 
were priced at £4 apiece, and 92 sheep, fed on 
rich pasture, were entered at £40, a little over 
10s. each. But it would be well for the house- 
holder of to-day, if she could fill her linen cup- 
boards at the figure of these far away days, 200 
years gone and more. Then the value as ente 
of 38 pairs of linen sheets, 29 damask table- 
cloths, eight dozen napkins, 18 towels, and six 
flaxen tablecloths for kitchen use, was £32. It 
will be noticed that the supply of towels, pre- 
sumably for bedroom use, was not in proportion 
to that of mapery ou the — a Pr 
ae baths were probably a luxury in those days. 
the following :— ; Comfort is evidently not an invention of the 

1. Be it ordained by the city council of end of this century, as all the bedrooms were 
that it shall be unlawful for any child or | well furnished, with silk and warm draperies 
children under the age of 16 years to be aoe draughts, and every bedrocireirons, $0 

Shae old homesteads . 
Ee as me Uleel or elsewhere out of the inventories themselves would go far towards 
doors in this city in the night season after the | refuting one popular fallacy, viz., that our 
hour of 9 o’clock p.m., unless accompanied by | ancestors exhibited a Spartan indifference to 
parent or other adult guardian, or bearing a cold. 


The ancient curfew applied to old and young 
alike. The modern curfew has only the poetic 
resemblance of being an evening bell. As well 
object to modern uses of the words ‘chivalry ” 
and “crusade,” because the words in medieval 
times meant war. Those who argue that parents 
should regulate this matter, forget that govern- 
ment is but the co-operative act of parents, who 
need to act together in cities and villages. No- 
where can curfew be established except at the 
request of parents expressed in ballots and 
petitions. This law no more interferes with 
parental rights and personal liberty than the 
‘kindred laws on compulsory education and 
child labour now fully established in the 
most enlightened eommonwealths. The school 
and the curfew bell are equally justified 
as necessary safeguards of public morals and 
prospective citizenship. Laws forbidding the 
gale of liquors and tobacco and corrupt 
literature to minors have long since illustrated 
the duty of the state to protect immature 
youth. Gladstone's great saying, that ‘it is 
the chief purpose of law to make it as hard as 
possible to do wrong and as easy as possible to 
do right” applies permanently to laws for the 
protection of minors. No intelligent view of 
personal liberty justifies turning infants loose 
to play with poisons and razors. The most 
inspiring watchword of reform is, ‘‘Give the 
boys a chance.” They have no chance if left 
upon the streets at night. 

All the doleful prophecies of what the law 
could or could not do have been answered by 
ten years of history. The testimony of the 
cities which have rejected these shallow objec- 
tions and tried the curfew is uniformly favour- 
able. The law has not destroyed civil liberty, 
nor promoted communism ; it has not proved 
to be incapable, not even difficult of enforcement, 
but has been well observed. It has decreased 
juvenile crime and vice. It ‘has checked the 
alarming growth of ‘‘ hoodlumism.” A chief of 
police who opposed the ordinance at first 
repented as he heard the steady patter of little 
feet, homeward bound, passing his office door, 
at each ringing of the bell. 


The following are specimens of many testi- 
monials from the cities that have given the law 
dullest trial. 
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MANCHESTER LADIES’ 


LITERARY CLUB. 
THE POET SPENSER ON WOMEN. 


An important society in Manchester—perhaps 
the most like in England to the American 
‘‘women’s clubs” recently spoken of in 
the Sienat—is the Ladies’ Literary Club. 
Its success is in large measure due to 
the devotion and ability of its president, 
Mrs. Leo Grindon, as was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the members recently, when, 
a presentation having been made to Mr. Leo 
Grindon on the occasion of his 80th birthday, 
a further gift of his portrait, and a gold brooch 
for herself, was made to Mrs. Grindon. The 
presentation was gracefully made by the 
ex-Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Meek, who said, 
addressing Mrs. Grindon :— 

‘‘T have been requested on behalf of many 
of our lady friends amongst the Field Natura- 
lists and the Ladies’ Literary Club to be their 

eswoman and to beg your acceptance of a 
ttle in token of the affection and esteem 
‘ in which you are so deservedly held by them. 
Ever since Mr. Grindon brought you to Man- 
chester you have been a power for good amongst 
us, and the improvement and betterment of your 
fellow-townswomen of all classes has been your 
constant aim, and your own love of knowledge 
and of all that is good and true and elevating, 
you have constantly striven to communicate to 
others. Many Manchester women can testify 
to an influence and an inspiration of a 
new order received from you, and your efforts 
have not only been amongst the young. There 
are those in middle life who, during many 
years of wifehood and motherhood, have almost 
of necessity been cultivating the affections 
almost to the exclusion of every other part of 
their nature. In these it has been your 
endeavour to stimulate cultivation of the 
mental side, showing that by self-cultivation, 
and not self-abnegation, woman can better 
minister to the world’s needs, and yet keeping 
ever in view the indisputable fact that woman’s 
sphere pre-eminently is the home. Therefore, 
as @ little tribute of our admiration and grati- 
tude, we ask your acceptance of the accom- 
ying portrait of your beloved husband. 
We felt that there was nothing that money 
could buy that would be half so welcome and 
recious to you, and the fact that it has been 
uly a labour of love on the part of the artist, 
Miss Eleanor Wood, will, we know, enhance its 
value.” 

In the Manchester City News—the leading 
literary journal of the cotton metropolis—of 
last week no less than two and a-half columns of 
space is devoted tothe Ladies’ LiteraryClub. We 
make the following extracts from that report :— 

On Wednesday week the members held their 
third summer meeting at the Botanical Gardens, 
Old Trafford, under the usual pleasant condi- 
tions. After tea Mrs. Leo Grindon, the presi- 
dent, took the chair in the Grand Avenue, and 
said that as many of the ordinary members 
would be away holiday-making at the end of 
August, those who were at home would have 
the privilege of bringing a friend, provided 
notice was given a few days previously. All 
associates were invited to the September meet- 
ing, to be held at the Art Museum, Ancoats, to 
hear Miss Charlotte Robinson’s paper on 
‘*Home Decoration.” Mrs. Grindon warmly 
commended to the attention of members and 
women generally the Woman’s Siena, a penny 
weekly edited by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, wherein 
women were kept in touch with what other 
women were doing. 

Miss A. M. A. Dimelow then gave a dis- 
criminating paper on 

‘‘ SPENSER AND HIS FAERY QUEEN,” 


in which the life of the poet and his intimate 
relations with the best minds of the day were 
brought forward. Miss Dimelow considered 
the poetry in his poem much finer than the 
Allegory. — Mrs. Garnett considered the 
Allegory itself very beautiful, and said that 
the first book of the poem had been one of her 


treasures when she was eight years old.— Mrs. 
Grindon considered that as all the finest poets 
are the truest teachers, it was sin d instructive 
to find the influence and the position ascribed 
to women by Spenser. In the first place it was 
interesting to find that the hero of the third 
book was a lady knight, Britomartis. In the 
book dealing with the familiar Red Cross 
Knight it was shown that. the knight's 
moral, and spiritual, conditions varied accord- 
a ae c ter of his female companion ; 

& 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF HOLINESS WAS A 

WOMAN, 

and that Faith, Hope, Charity, and Mercy 
were also represented as women ; while 
Humility, Reverence, and Patience, the lower 
virtues, were represented as of the masculine 
sex. Dame Caelia was so eloquent 

‘‘That wonder was to hear her goodly 

speech.” 


‘‘ Almighty God her gave such power and 
puisaunce great.” 
Indeed, it was the women who attended to all 
the higher moral and spiritual needs, while 
the hospital, where bodily wants alone were 


looked after, was in charge of seven men. 


Mrs. Wilson (Heaton Chapel) followed with 


an instructive paper on 


66 HE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA,” 


in the course of which she said: The Queen’s 
accession occurred at a time when the position 


of women as citizens was in avery unsatisfac- 


tory state. The Reform Act of 1832 had made a 


statutory exclusion of women from the Parlia- 


mentary franchise. This Bill, for the first time 


in our history, excluded women from the general 
extension of political right by using the term 
** male ” in all the new franchises created 
by this Act. Never before, and, I believe, never 
since, is such a term as ‘‘male person” em- 
pe in any statute of the realm. The 
unicipal Corporation Act of 1835 had deprived 
women of the municipal franchise. Married 
women had no legal right to separate pro- 
rty, even though the property might have 
een earned by the labour of their ds or 
inherited, nor had they any legal right to sepa- 
ration from their husbands, for even the grossest 
form of cruelty. No woman was allowed to 
appoint a guardian for her children. No asso- 
ciation existed for the enlightenment of women 
regarding political matters. There were no 
women’s clubs or. outside interests of any sort. 
ee ee in the Romish sisterhoods and in the 
Society of Friends, which made no sex distinc- 
tion, women had no places in any organisation. 
A few women with more than average abilit 
could strike out a line for themselves ; indeed, 
in one of Charlotte Bronte’s letters to Mrs. 
Gaskell she says: ‘‘It seems that even a lone 
woman can be happy as well as cherished wives 
and proud mothers.” But there are not many 
Charlotte Brontes, and for the majority of 
women life must have been, to say the least of 
it, very dull. In ‘‘ Shirley” we have Caroline 
Helstone saying: ‘It is scarcely living to 
measure time as I do; the hours pass, and I 
get through them, but I do not live; I endure 
existence, but I rarely enjoy it.” Sixty years 
ago there were hardly more than two pallinigs 
open to women of the upper and middle classes— 


MARRIAGE AND TEACHING. 


Even at that time the women outnumbered the 
men, 80 all could not marry, and it followed as 
a matter of course that numbers of women 
took up teaching as a means of livelihood. The 
novels of the ‘‘ Bronte sisters’’ gave a very true 

icture of the starved, cramped existence led 
y sae refined gentlewomen at that time. 
In the lower classes the largest industry for 
women was domestic service. Sick nursing 
stood upon the same level as the work of a 
charwoman does now. Young children, gener- 
ally boys, but sometimes girls under ten years 
of age, often worked in mines for ten hours 
without a rest. During the last sixty years the 
physical condition of women has improved 
immensely. According to the books of the 
period it was proper for women to eat little, to 


and unpai 


faint often, and to be frightened at trifles. 
Physical exercise was not considered necessary ;. 
the more helpless the more ladylike. Physical 
courage was supposed to belong to the sterner 
sex only. As for walking, women did not do 
much of that; and ges it was as well, for 
their shoes were and the sole a thing 
hardly worth mentioning; and besides, the 
capacity to walk a couple of miles without 
fatigue would have been regarded as 


UNDENIABLE PROOF OF WANT OF REFINEMENT. 


Even so recently as thirty years it was. 
not customary for women of the middle classes 
to go about alone. In 1837 there was no such 
thing as a ladies’ college or a high school; the 
old-fashioned idea. was that a woman's life 
began and ended with her own family; 
education in its widest sense was not con- 
sidered necessary to her. Regarding that time 
Frances Power Cobbe wrote: ‘Girls affected 
ignorance of matters of common knowledge, 
because ignorance was thought necessary to 
innocence, and they cultivated an affectation 
of helplessness as being akin to elegance.” 
We find in the Gentlewoman'’s Magazine of 
1850 one of the first notes of revolt against 
the existing conditions of women’s labour. In 
@ paper on female remunerative employmenté 
there occurs the following passage, notable: 
enough for its time. “There appears to be: 
something radically wrong in the existing mode: 
of confining female labour to certain restricted: 
sources of emolument, to which: 
it is high time mankind should employ a. 
remedy.” 
Martineau, in an article that she contributed: 
to the Edinburgh Review, pointed out in 
clear and unmistakable terms the need of 
providing more fully further outlets for 
the employment of women and more 
especially of women of middle - class 
position. Women of the present day are 
creatures of modern purpose, earnest thought, 
and likely activities ; they are the growth under 
a female Sovereign of a hardier disposition. It 
is part of our privilege to look back and 
realise how immense has been that growth, as 
well as to look forward, as do many of us, to 
further development in the future. Modern 
thought has given great prominence to woman- 
hood, and modern soriety has granted to 


women : 


AN ALTOGETHER NEW POSITION. 


When forty years ago, Mr. Vassar, of New 
York, founded his famous college for women he 
met with much opposition and ridicule, but his: 
determination was undaunted. He said it had 
occurred to him that women had the same claim 
as men to intellectual culture and development.. 
‘‘ T consider,” he said, ‘‘ that the mothers of a 
country mould the character of its citizens, 
determine its institutions, and shape its 
destiny: it is the mother who 
the child when impressions are most vivid 
and lasting.” This action of Mr. Vassar’s 
occasioned great surprise, for it was not cus- 
tomary to think of women’s mental wants in 
those days either in England or America. 
Since then opinions have changed, and we do 
not look askance at a woman mip aspires to be: 
an individual instead of an item. omen can 


now breathe the bracing air of an independent _ 


life, cultivating and expanding their own tem- 
peraments, and cherish other ambitions beyond 


that of getting married. This improvement in ~ 


the tone of public opinion is well known, and 
has forced a recognition from our legislators. 
Woman is now ceasing to be merely one of the: 
household ; she is becoming a member of the: 
community, and enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship. The greatest stride forward in the legis- 
lation of the reign is undoubtedly the passing of 
the Married Women’s Property Acts of 1870 and: 
1888. As to municipal and local franchise, 
there has been a marked and steady advance ;. 
the Education Act of 1870 allowed votes to 
ratepayers regardlesss of sex; but no woman 
can sit on a municipal council. Women are 
elected to Boards of Guardians, and of their 
usefulness there is no longer any question, and: 
as members of visiting committees to work- 
houses their presence adds very greatly to the 
well-being of the women and girl inmates. 


Eight years later Miss Harriet. 
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Women are sanitary and factory inspectors, 
and even those who have no sympathy 
with the modern woman have reason to 

thankful for better conditions. Various 
Governments have appointed women as 
members of different Commissions. There has 
been no progress in Parliamentary suffrage. 


THE DENIAL OF THE VOTE 


is a proclamation intelligible to everyone that 
whatever else society expects from women, 
it does not expect that they should concern 
themselves about publie interests. Experience 
has proved that there is nothing formidable 
or unfeminine in a woman voting at the elec- 
tion of town councils and school boards, and 
we that the future will show that she 
can with the same ease record her vote 
for a Parliamentary candidate. The advocates 
of Woman's Suffrage are constantly met by 
the retort that men govern the world ; woman's 
is at home. is a pretty sentiment, 
ut what about the women who have to work 
for their home? In 1871 I find out of a total 
of 2,684,764 of both sexes engaged in various 
kinds of facto work, the women exceed 
the men by 420,000, and I believe that the 
later factory returns show & large increase 
in the number of textile workers, chiefly con- 
sisting of women and girls. Women are 
teachers, nurses, doctors, writers, editors of 
papas: in fact, there is hardly any field of 
labour to which they have not penetrated. Is 
it not likely and reasonable that the women 
who have to work and to abide by the condi- 
tions of labour should wish to have a voice 
in the government of the country ? Women 
are the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
men of the nation; their interest cannot be 
separated, and we feel that at present the nation 
is robbed of the great moral force the enfran- 
chisement of women would bring to bear politi- 
cally on legislation. Surely the ighly-educated 
and enlightened women of the nineteenth 
century are capable of exercising a wise and 
rudent judgment in political matters. Though 
it is impossible to report much progress regard- 
ing the Suffrage Bill, we feel the day of women’s 
political freedom has dawned. 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF WOMEN 


has weeny improved, especially in the middle 
classes ; the present system of education and life 
develops strong die and healthy women. Gone 
are the fine ladylike airs, the affectation of 
ill-health, the fear of spoiling the complexion, or 
marring the whiteness of the hands. There is 
no doubt that the large amount of outdoor 
exercise, the number of games indulged in by 
girls, and the more rational dress now worn have 
greatly added to the physical welfare of women 
and improved their stature to a remarkable 
degree. The educational advantages secured 
by women during the Queen’s reign are almost 
too numerous and too well known to require 
notice. The education of the great middle class 
has advanced to an extent that is simply 
enormous. Women are beginning 


TO DO THEIR OWN THINKING, 


and thinking begets doing. There are now 
large private and public day schools where 
education is of the very best. Medicine is 
now considered a legitimate and suitable calling 
for women. The Victorian era has been especi- 
ally conspicuous for the progress and achieve- 
ments of women; there has not been merely 
an increase in the number of really illustrious 
women, but a general advance alll along the 
line. If some women go dangerously near 
unsexing themselves in their imitation of 
masculine manners and ways, the eneral body 
of the sex hag made an immense advance in the 
acquisition of knowledge and common sense. 
Certainly the woman whose education has given 
her wide and intellectual interests can take 
broader views of life and still retain the gentle 
womanliness of her sex, and a mother wil have 
the great happiness of remaining the intellectual 
equal and companion of her children when 
they have left childhood behind. If this 
were all which the higher education gives to 
women it would be sufficient to make every 
thoughtful woman desire it for herself and her 
daughters. 


to attract the operator's attention. 
indicators are pieces of metal about the size of 
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LADY TELEPHONISTS AT 
WORK. 
By M. Somervitle. 


Pgruaps it would not be out of place just now, 
when the telephone question is being discussed 
in so many papers, to give a description of the 
rival exchanges in Manchester in 1895, which 
was obtained by the courtesy of the National 
and New Telephone Company's managers. 

In the National Telephone Company's Man- 
chester Exchanges the tables described are the 
same as those at present used in the Company's 
London Exchanges, and the readers will under- 
stand that they are getting a description of the 
work the operators have to do at the present 
time in London. The tables are perpendicular, 
and the operator, although supposed to be sitting 
at her work, has continually to stand and 
stretch her arm full length in order to complete 
the connections asked for. On these tables are 
printed the subscribers’ numbers, and whenever 
one rings his telephone bell an indicator drops 
These 


@ penny, and when they fall disclose the sub- 
scribers’ numbers, they also continue making 
a clicking noise so long as the bell rings. 


Within reach of the girl are a number of cords, 


by which she joins the subscribers’ lines for the 
required connection. She inserts the plugs at 
the ends of the cord into the holes (or jacks as 
they are called) having the subscribers’ numbers 
on, and then proceeds to ring up the number 
asked for. Say that subscriber 25 has asked 
for 36, the operator makes the connection and 
rings up 36, and if the latter is ready and replies 
from his end with the usual ‘ Are you there ?” 
allis well. But suppose 36 does not answer 
immediately, 25 gets impatient, and rings his bell 
again, this causes the same noise on the indicator, 
and as some time has passed the operator 
imagines it is a ‘‘call-off ring,” and when she 
has a moment to spare disconnects (after that 
irritating interruption, ‘‘ have you finished ”’) 
just as 36 has said to 25, ‘‘ Hallo! old fellow, is 
that you?” Sometimes it is even at | more 
awkward time when 25 is giving a large order 
to 86. Of course it is natural to blame the 
operator for doing this. She certainly has cut 
you off just as your business commenced; but 
itis an easy mistake for her to make, and if there 
is a system of telephony by which the operator 
could not possibly make such a blunder, I 
think it is more reasonable to blame the short- 
sighted policy of the company not to take 
advantage of it. 

In the New Telephone Company’s Exchange 
the tables were flat and the “ jacks” 80 
placed that without apparently any exertion 
the operator could reach any number 
asked for. There was no clicking noise, no 
dropping of indicators, it seemed a paradise 
after the restless exertion experienced in the 
other exchange. On the girls’ heads were 
coloured bands, which held a receiver over the 
ear; ona level with their mouths were trans- 
mitters attached to a breast-plate arrange: 
ment. This gave the girls the use of their two 
hands, and notwithstanding the quietness of 
their voices and actions, they were attending to 
twice the number of subscribers that the other 
girls could manage; 80 that, if the one exchange 
could be worked by 20 girls, the other could be 
done by 10. The secret of this was the differ- 
ence in the system used. The New Company’s 
Exchange was worked on what is called the 
Mann signal wire system. About 100 sub- 
seribers are attached to a signal wire; this 
signal wire is connected to a key on the 
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subscriber's telephone, and the other end to 
the receiver held on the operator’s ear. 

one operator attends to the 100 subscribers, 
and by pressing the key on his instrument, any 
of these can at once speak to her, she is always 
in attendance. If the subscriber hears another 
calling for a number he waits a moment, for 
there is no other conversation on the signal 
wire except this call for numbers. To give an 
example of the working: 28 presses his key, 
and, taking his telephone off the hook, says 
“98 on 82.” If the operator finds 82 “Jack” 
unemployed, she says “right.” She then pro- 
ceeds with her cord to connect 28" Jack" with 82. 
The subscriber 28 takes his finger off that key, 
replaces his telephone, and rings his bell 
himself. He is now in direct communication 
with 82, and has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is calling him up. 
again presses the signal key to say “28 


Until he 


the operator has no opportunity 


of speaking ; in fact, she can’t speak unless that 
subscriber presses his key. The office boy at 
82 need not say he was not “rung up,” for 28 
knows that he “rung up” himself, and the 
operator is not blamed for neglect, as she #80 
often now is undeservedly. 

One could not help being struck with the 
difference between the two exchanges. You 
came away from the first full of sympathy 
with the operators, you could see their 
difficulties and the many opportunities for 
mistakes, and the wonder was that the mistakes 
were nob more numerous; it took girls of un- 
common quickness and talent to give any 
satisfaction out of the chaos before them, whilst 
their sisters in the second exchange seemed 
young ladies of ease, in drawing-room attitudes, 
no flurry, no conversation, aud all the time 
doing double the work of the others. 


———————E—E————————— 
Nm  —  —— ———— 


WHAT IS CERTAIN. 


I xnow not whence I came, 
I know not whither I go, 
But the fact stands clear 
That I am here 
In this world of pleasure and woe, 
And out of the mist and murk, 
Another truth shines plain— 
It is in my power 
Each day and hour 
To add to its joy or its pain. 


I know that the earth exists, 

It is none of my business why, 
T cannot find out 
What it’s all about— 

I would but waste time to try. 
My life is a brief, brief thing, 

T amo here for a little space, 
And while I stay, 
I would like if I may, 

To brighten and better the place. 


The trouble, I think, with us all, 
Is the lack of a high conceit; 
If each man thought 
He was sent to the spot 
To make it a bit more sweet, 
How soon we would ae the world, 
How easily right all wrong, 
If nobody shirked 
And each one worked 
To help his fellows along. 


Cease wondering why you came; 
Stop looking for faults and flaws ; 
Rise up to-day 
In your pride and say— 
‘’T am part of the first great cause, 
However full the world, 
There is room for an earnest man ; 
It had need of me 
Or I would not be— 
I am here to strengthen the plan.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


An entirely novel principle is introduced 
into English law by the passing of 
the new Vaccination Act. Henceforth, 
according to the law, immunity for com- 
pliance with its provisions is to be 
obtained by a parent who goes before a 
magistrate, and declares that he has a con- 
scientious objection to having his child 
vaccinated. ao satisfied the magis- 
trate on this point, the parent will be able 
to disregard the law, which nevertheless 
still orders that the vaccination shall be 

rformed. This is an absolute triumph 
or the anti-vaccinators, for, of course, 
the end will be that vaccination will cease 
to be compulsory, and only those parents 
who see fit will submit their children to 
the operation. It will be folly to spend 
the public money and the time of the 
magistrates upon summoning parents to 
appear before the Bench merely that they 
may there state that they have a con- 
scientious objection ; while if some of the 
magistrates should raise a difficulty as to 
receiving a mere declaration to that effect, 
and should seek to dive deeper into the 
parent’s mind, remitting or not remitting 
at their whim, the inconvenience and the 


other systems. 
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inequality of the pressure of the law under 

different magistrates will become quite 

intolerable ; so that for the present there 

is to all intents and purposes an end to 

compulsory vaccination. 
* * * 

It is another proof that laws, to be 
maintained, must be in harmony with the 
opinions of the majority of law-abiding 

ple. Probably every abrogated penal 

w has broken down in Shack ike same 
ba} The majority of people, while 
willing themselves to comply with its 
provisions, have not been sufficiently con- 
vinced of its necessity to make martyrs of 
those who do not believe in the necessity. 
Take, for finstance, religious persecuting 
laws. They were not willingly given up by 
the leaders of the dominant sects, but the 

t mass of the quiet, law-abiding people 
islik aged los them out. In the 
biographies of the earlier members of the 
Society of Friends, innumerable instances 
will be found in which the stringent laws 
that were made, soon after the Restoration, 
for the suppression of ‘‘ the people called 
Quakers’’ were evaded or ignored by 
magistrates, and in which evidence was 
refused or withheld against ‘‘the Sec- 
taries’’ by common people, who them- 
selves were willing to comply with 
the requirements of the law as _ to 
not holding conventicles and the like, 
but who saw no sufficient reason why 
their fellow-citizens, who did wish to hold 
conventicles, and who would not take 
communion in the Church of England, 
should be ruinously fined or sent to prison. 
It was under this sort of passive resistance, 
this general sympathy with the victims, 
and lack of genuine approbation of the 
carrying out of the punishments, that the 
laws ultimately broke down, and had to be 

changed. 
* ++ * 

We have now had this very natural 
course of affairs repeated before our eyes in 
regard to vaccination, and it should be a 
permanent lesson as to a principle which 
seems to be much overlooked, namely, that 
a law must and does rest, not upon the 
existence of policemen and other means of 
physical force, but ultimately upon the 
general consent of the community, and the 
general agreement that such communal 
action is desirable. The people who tell 
us that women ought to have no voice 
in making the laws because the laws 
rest ultimately upon physical force, 
are quite mistaken. The immediate exe- 
cution of laws, of course, has to be by the 
physical force specially set apart and 
maintained for the purpose, but the ulti- 
mate sanction of law is not physical force, 
but general agreement, and however 
strongly en Lge by force, a law is 
doomed in the long run when it does not 
carry with it, or manage to maintain as its 
ultimate support, the faith of the majority 
in the necessity and the efficacy of such a 
law’s existence. 

* * * 

From this, of course, follows the practical 
lesson that no class of the community can 
maintain a law except by convincing 
most of the rest of us that it ought to be 
maintained. Nowadays, under popular 
suffrage, a law which cannot carry with it 

ublic opinion is doomed more rapidly, 
but not more surely, than it was under 
No despot could: ulti- 
mately maintain laws out of harmony with 
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fore, that the medical profession cannot 
thrust down the throats of the people any 
and everything that doctors may agree 
about, but must give themselves the trouble 
to prove, and must be able to effectually 

rove, that the laws which the wish to 

ave obliged are, in fact, desirable in the 
general good. The medical education of 
women was opposed by the medical pro- 
fession en bloc, and the State regulation of 
vice was supported by the profession as a 
body with enthusiasm—as is still the 
practice of vivisection. If the mere fiat of 
that compact body sufficed to govern us in 
the matters within their range, we should 
have no women doctors, and we should be 
still degraded by C. D. Acts, while vivi- 
section would be an unalterable and hope- 
less institution. Hence, though I am a 
believer in vaccination as a prophylactic 
against smallpox, I cannot regret the proof 
that the new Act gives that it is not suffi- 
cient for the medical profession to ‘‘ put its 
foot down,” but that it must offer its proofs, 
and have them challenged; and if they are 
not sufficient to satisfy the common mind, 
the mere power of the authority of that 
well-organised profession will not suffice to 
override the freedom of the individual, or 
to govern without question or appeal the 
life of the community. Better by far, in 
the long run, for humanity. to have occa- 
sional epidemics than a medical priesthood, 
wielding an absolute power. : 

* * * 

Small-pox is a disease of which it has 
always been known one attack suffices to 
render the subject, “immune,” in most 
cases, for the future. Vaccination gives 
a mild, and generally not lastingly in- 
jurious form of this same poison, which, 
in the great majority of cases, suffices as 
well as an attack of the disease itself 
would do to render the system ‘immune’ 
to the poison. This, in my personal 
opinion, formed after a considerable study 
of the evidence, is proved by facts. But 
though I am thus a believer in the value 
of vaccination, and would certainly have 
myself ani my children re-vaccinated in 
the event of being in any special danger of 
infection, I cannot but see that there has 
been a failure somewhere, or the public 
at large would have been satisfied by the 
experience of a century of vaccination 
as to its value. ‘That they are not 
so assured is clear by the remark- 
able break-down of the law. One- 
fourth of the Board of Guardians— 
expressing the opinion of those who elect 
them—have refused to carry out the a 
secuting clauses of the Act now repea ed, 
which laid the duty of prosecuting on 
guardians, and only one-third of the infants 
born in recent years have passed through 
the hands of the vaccinating surgeons! 
In some places, the record is even more 
remarkable. For instance, last week, the 
following return was laid before the Keighley 
Board of Guardians :— 
The half-yearly return of vaccination for the 
period ending December 31st, 1897, gave the 
following statistics :—Keighley: Births, 655 ; 
successfully vaccinated, 8; dead unvaccinated, 
36; unaccounted for, 616. Bingley: Births, 
187; successfully vaccinated, 8; dead unvac- 
cinated, 10; unaccounted for, 169. Haworth : 
Births, 182; successfully vaccinated, 12; dead 
unvaccinated, 12; unaccounted for, 108. 

x *  * 
It is clear that a medical practice, which 


the spirit of his time. It is clear, there-yhas no more hold on public confidence 
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than this, cannot be maintained by legal 
punishments. The new law is avowedly 
an experiment for five years. Should 
there be in that time a serious epidemic of 
smallpox, compulsion might have another 
chance. But it is by no means to be 
certainly anticipated that this will occur. 
Possibly improved sanitation or other more 
obscure causes have removed the virulence 
of the infection of this disease; just as the 
pleats and leprosy have died out of England, 
rom no clear reason, so smallpox may 
have lost its power to a large extent. If 
this is not so, and the disease should ever 
recur, as it used to be known one and two 
hundred years ago, we should better 
understand Jenner’s triumph in his own 
day. It is quite rare now to see a person 
badly pitted with smallpox, and deaths 
from it are few. But if we read old 
memoirs, we find that it once was the most 
fatal and the most dreaded of all diseases. 
Many eminent persons at that time died of 
it from royalty downwards, and we are 
told that on every hand were to be seen 
‘bey disfigured, or made blicd or deaf 
y its means. Something has saved the 
last few generations from all this—vaccina- 


tion claims the credit of doing so—and 


its proof satisfies me; but the public do 
not believe in it, or 


how great the change is between the 


fatality and frequency of smallpox now 


and in the days before vaccination 


was discovered; and so the experiment 
is to be tried of doing without it, and if it 
proves that the poison is now diminished 
in power, we shail all be very glad to have 
darling little babies spared the period of 


sick and feverish pain that vaccination 
involved in the most favourable cases, and 
that wrung every mother’s heart, even 
though she believed it to be for the child’s 
ultimate greater safety to endure the 
‘misery. 

* * * 

Surely the height of impertinence can 
no farther go than to call the removal by a 
mother of her children from the custody 
cof another woman, their abduction. This 
has been the title universally given, how- 
ever, to the action taken by Mrs. Lewis 
Edmunds in removing her young children 
from the custody of a nurse with whom 
they had been placed by their father to the 
exclusion of the mother. The Custody of 
Infants Act, though passed so long ago as 
1886, has not hitherto been brought openly 
to a test as to whether it is of any use in 
securing to a mother a right to the custody 
and companionship of her own little chil- 
dren. Before the passing of that Act there 
was no doubt at all about the law. A 
married mother stood exactly and abso- 
lutely in the position of a slave mother. 
Her children might be taken away from 
her care at any age without the shadow 
of a reason other than the arbitrary 
will of her master. She might be 
deprived of any access to them, and 
not even allowed to write private letters 
to them, though she might be of 
spotless character and an admirable 
mother to the children. Of allthe wicked 
laws that were made by men for women 
during the time of the absolute supremacy 
of the male law-giver, this stands foremost 
for its vile heartlessness, and its immorality 
and disregard of natural rights and justice. 
The Infants’ Act, which was passed after 
protracted effort in 1886, was not satis- 
factory by any means, but to some extent 


it professed to make the mother entitled to | according to the reports of the state of the 


have no idea of 


-Dr. 
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some authority in the education of her own 
children, and to give her some claim to 
watch over their welfare ; to influence the 


training of their minds, and to gain their 


filial affection. The section which should 
affect a case in which a husband without 
due cause —i.e., without being able to claim 
that the children would suffer from contact 
with their mother’s mind—desires to re- 
move the children from her care as a mere 
exercise of his authority, and in order to 
unish her by depriving her of the greatest 
appiness of her life, is as follows : — 

‘‘ The Court may, upon the application of the 
mother of any infant (who may apply without 
next friend) make such order as it may think 
fit regarding the custody of such infant, and 
the right of access thereto of either parent, 
having regard to the welfare of the infant, and 
to the conduct of the parents, and to the wishes 
as well as of the mother as of the father, and 
may alter, vary, or discharge such order on the 
application of either parent, or, after the 
death of either parent, of any guardian under 
this Act, and in every case may make such 
order respecting the costs of the mother and 
the liability of the father for the same or other- 
wise as to costs as it may think just.” 


* * * 


No case has yet been tried, however, in 
which it could be seen how much use 


such a clause as this, leaving unbounded 
discretion to a judge, is to mothers. It 
appears that the Edmunds’ case is likely 
to be privately settled, too. The value of 


a law, of 


a court would be likely to decide. Mr. 
Lewis Edmunds is the son of Dr. James 
Edmunds, one of the founders of the 
London Temperance Hospital. Mrs. Lewis 
Edmunds is the daughter of Mr. H. C. 
Stephens, M.P., who was associated with 
Edmunds in the foundation of the 
first Medical College for Women in this 
country. Mr. Stephens was, I believe, by far 
the most generous contributor to the funds 
of that undertaking, which did very useful 
service for some years, but was closed 
when the Act of Parliament was passed 
admitting women to ordinary medical 
degrees, and when, therefore, a large 
medical school was required, which should 
answer in every respect to the require- 
ments of the law. Some of the first 
women students of medicine, notably two 
out of the first seven women medical 
students at Hdinburgh, Dr. Matilda 
Chaplin and Mrs. Thorne, were, in the 
first instance, pupils of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Medical College” in which Dr. Edmunds 
and Mr. Stephens worked together 80 
generously and charitably. It is the 
more sad, therefore, that the marriage of 
their children should have resulted so 
unhappily. 


* *¥ 
According to the Daily Chronicle, a 
striking illustration has been given in the 
Grimsby election of the moral and intel- 
lectual standing of the men who at present 
monopolise the franchise, and who are 
regarded by the law as more fit to vote 
than any women. Our contemporary 
boldly asserts that there is abundant evi- 
dence forthcoming that votes were openly 
bought and sold; not in a few cases, but 
in hundreds; that the price fluctuated 


poll, the Ballot Act 


course, is not shown—any 
more than the need for a change is—by 
the cases publicly tried; as people settle 
their affairs privately when it is clear how 
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notwithstanding, and 
that the bribery was equally open and un- 
blushing on both sides. If this be 80, of 
course, there will be no petition, but weare 
left to stand amazed at the cynical indiffer- 
ence to morals and the country’s welfare 
with which the use of the vote is regarded 
by the present privileged class, who still 
presume to exclude women from it on the 
ground of their inferiority. Here is proven 
the “unfitness for the vote’ of men; it 
will soon be time to disfranchise them, 
and just see if women would be as bad ! 
Meantime, how can it be that so many 
women are indifferent to the insult of 
being refused the franchise which the scum 
of the male sex is allowed to exercise, and 
thereby rule over women ? 

* * * 

Here is a part of the statement of how 
our superiors exercised “the kingliest right 
of freemen’’ :— 

Bribery and beer asserted their whole power. 
For the last two hours of the polling some of 
the voting stations were surrounded by men 
more or less intoxicated. To see them assisted 
into the committee rooms and thence to the 
polling station was a sight enough to sicken 
any man in whom intelligence and patriotism 
were not quite dead. Indeed, honest and 
honourable workers retired from the conflict in 
utter disgust before the polling closed. If ever 
disfranchisement were well earned these men 
may safely claim it. Politics have had little te 
do with the result of the election.. The prime 
factors at work have been bread, butter, beer, 


and brass. 
* * * 


With relation to the appointment of Miss 
Magill as rate collector be the guardians of 
the Clogher Union, co. Tyrone, and the 
Irish Local Government Board’s refusal to 
sanction her appointment, is now added 
fact that the Town Commissioners of 
Letterkenny in July unanimously ap- 
pointed Mrs. Mary Ward rate collector 
and also ‘sanitary sub-officer,” in the 
place of her husband, lately deceased. It 
will be curious to see whether in this case 
too the Irish Local Government Board will 
oppose the expressed wish of the elected 
representatives of the people. 


* * * 


American women, though there is 
decidedly a type of them, yet differ 
amongst themselves just as Englishwomen 
do, and Mrs. Curzon, who will have the 
distinction of being the first American 
woman to hold a post so. impressive as 
that of the wife of the Viceroy of India, is 
by no means & typical American girl ; 
nevertheless, her fellow-countrywomen will 
be much interested in having one of their 
number placed in such @ position. A 
Viceroy’s wife, whether in Ireland, in 
India, or any one of the great colonies, 
has a very important opportunity. It is 
not probable that Mrs. Curzon will be able 
to distinguish herself, and write her name 
permanently upon the history of the 
country, in the way that Lady Dufferin 
did by beginning the great work of pro- 
viding female medical attendance for the 
shut-in women of India, but she may be 
able to make the presence of the first 
American Vice-Reine in India memorable 
by some other organisation of service. 
There is so much to pity and deplore in 
the position of Indian women, that it 
seems as though it may be possible for one 
of their sisters from a freer land to help 
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in some one of the many directions that 
they need to have conditions amended. 
* * & 

It was seriously pro in one of the 
great Indian papers a short time ago, that 
& lady should be placed on the Governor- 
General’s Council in the person of Mrs. 
Solomon Sassoon. This lady belongs, of 
course, to the well-known Jewish firm, the 
members of which have not only made 
their business of world-wide repute, but 
have also taken an active share in the 
welfare of the natives at their head-quarters 
in India. Mra. Solomon Sassoon is & 
very remarkable person, and is now the 
managing partner of the business at its 
head-quarters in Bombay. She is also 
the ego of various companies, in 
which the Sassoons hold the controlling 
interest, and takes the chair at their 
Board meetings; in fact, she has in every 
respect stepped into the position of her late 
husband, who trained her in commercial 
life by having her constantly with him in 
his office, and consulting her about all 
matters of importance. At his death in 
1894 it was felt by everybody around her 
that ‘there was no person so fit as she to 
take his place, and accordingly she stepped 
into a post of enormous financial import- 
ance, and has proved herself perfectly 
capable of filling it successfully. She has 
never visited Europe, and is a strict Jewess, 
following all the ceremouial of her religion, 
which her co-religionists in Europe have 
so largely abandoned. She is said to be 
a lady of dignified presence and an ex- 
cellent hostess. She has made a special 
effort to draw together the women of 
different communities in Bombay by her 

- purdah parties. 
* * * 

The honorary secretary of the Southport 
Women’s Liberal Association forwards for 
ublication her official reply to a letter 
om the Liberal candidate’s agent, asking 
assistance in the coming bye-election for 
that gentleman’s candidature from the 
Women’s Association. It may be recalled 
that this Liberal candidate, Sir H. Naylor- 
Leyland, once told a deputation from the 
Women’s Liberal Association that he 
would rather see the Franchise given to 
every donkey-boy on the beach than to 
women. 

Women’s Liberal Association, 
Southport Division, 
14, Grosvenor-road. 

Dear §1r,—In reply to your letter of this 
morning I should be very glad if the above 
Association could render help to Sir Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland in the approaching election, 
but, of course, we are precluded from doing so 
unless we could get a satisfactory assurance 
from him, as candidate, as regards Woman's 
Suffrage. If that could be given, I am sure 
our members would work heartily. As well as 
our own feelings, we are bound by a resolution 
passed on June 8th last, at Manchester, binding 
all associations belonging to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions (to which we belong) not to work for 
candidates opposed to the Suffrage.—Faith- 

fully yours, Kats Ryuey, Hon. Sec. 

Alleyne Brown, Esq. 

(Agent to Sir Herbert Naylor-Leyland, Bart.) 


Is it not in their character of sensible beings, 
capable of reason and with moral ideas, that 
men have rights ? Women, therefore, should 
have absolutely the same.—Condorcet. 


Our Short Storp. 


SIM GAGE’S TAJ MAHAL. 


Tue valley of the Red River of the North, in 
Dakota, U.S.A., is really the bottom of an 
ancient sea, whose floor, flat as a table, forty 
miles across from rim to rim, runs illimitabl 
north and south, drained now by a pera | 
deep-cut thread of water. 

ere and there a clump of trees, yellow- 
green against the yellow-gray, may ies 
precatingly, but they are the trees of man, 
merely tolerated by the elements. Deep, rich 
grass and flowers, and snow and savage 
cold, were long the main products of this 
great wild en of the North. Once 
the grass and flowers for hundreds of miles 
lay spread hke a royal carpet; but now the 
carpet is made of hundreds of miles of wheat, 
fine and nard, such as no other land produces. 
Men of the Old World and the New, from the 
North, the West and the East, swept out into 
this garden land that lay ready for the plough 
as soon as the Indians were driven away 
from it. The creak of the wooden-wheeled 
carts of the half-bred buffalo-hunters was 
replaced by the clank of the seeder and the 
rattle of the reaper. 

Sim Gage’s house, low and clinging hard to 
the earth with which it combated, stood far out 
in the middle of this broad prairie-ground, 
across which one might look for more than ten 
pales and see the big elevators of the nearest 

wn. 

There were no towns at all there fifteen 
years before, when Sim Gage first turned up 
the bright black loam on his claim. Since then 
he had met the blizzards and beaten them, and 
had endured the blazing heats of the swift 
summer seasons. The snow had not separated 
his grip from the land on which he had laid 
hold, and drought had not burned out his 
resolution. 

His hair had thinned and grown gray, his 
face become browned and seamed with the 
weather, and perhaps his heart had hardened 
somewhat under the steady and relentiess 
ae of his life; but never had he slackened 

hold or dreamed of giving up the fight with 
this iron-bound en of the wheat. 
hardly lifted up eyes. 

At first it was bacon and bread that Sarah 
se his wife, had cooked; then it was beef 
and bread. It began to be beef and bread and 
other things, of late years, when Number One 
wheat had brought growing cities to the edge 
of the forgotten sea. But then Sarah Gage 
died. Poor woman! she should have been 


unhappy, no doubt, during her life, but she was 


not wise enough. The years broke her down, 
and the winds blew away her colour and come- 


liness, but neither sun nor snow could dim her 
love, her cheerfulness or her faith. She loved 
her home, every inch of it, as it grew. She 
loved her husband, loved her daughter. All 


her dreams came true. 


Six days she laboured, and the seventh was 
the Lord’s day. Twelve miles or more across 
the prairie, each Sunday, although the icy 
poudre cut, or the sun scorched, or the level 


a swam with water, Sarah Gage rode or 
ve to church. Farther than that she would 
go to nurse the sick settler in his ‘‘ shack,” or 
care for the over-worked woman who had 
dropped in the harness of the daily life. 

How beautiful and noble is such a life as that 
of Sarah Gage! You may have eaten bread 
made of the Number One wheat she helped to 
raise, and the money you paid for it may have 
helped buy the hymn-book that she loved, and 
from which they chose the favourite hymn to 
ne ag sh her grave ; her grave, in the bottom 
of the forgotten sea. 

_ That was in the fall, when the air was grow- 
ing sharp, although still the mid-day heat 
flamed up apace. The clear blue of the sk 

was flecked and lined with troops of wild fowl. 
The stubble-fields were white with the great 
flocks of the snow-geese coming down from the 
north. In the morning long squads and armies 
of the big brown grouse, on rocking, rapid, 


down, 


de-. 


He had: 


intermittent wing, were passing down from th 
barren wastes of snow to ons where timber 
and corn-lands gave them a longer lease of life. 
Only man remained behind in this forsaken 
land, to prove to the elements that he was 
master there. The grass passed into the sere 
and yellow leaf and was cut down by the frost, 
and snow blew above it to render it forgotten. 
‘Sim Gage went back to the house and sat 
in the black clo worn alike for festi- 


His face was hard and 


val or rahe 
emotionless, but his blue eyes looked out with 
— and beseeching gaze. 


Emmy comforted 
im, as is the mission of womankind, though 


Emmy should still have been a girl. 


All through the swift fall and the leaden- 


fonted winter Emmy was at her father’s side, 
doing for him all shecould. From dawn to dark 


she was always busy. The cattle at the barn 


needed her sometimes, and the silent clamourin 
of housekeeping never ceased its dull 
The Dakota home was as neat as any in New 


appeal. 


England. By the fireside sat a figure suddenly 
grown old; but quietly, here, there, everywhere, 
moved the straight form of Emmy—a woman 
grown matured in her demeanor in less than 
thirty days, realising the burden which had 
come to her, but ready to meet it with con- 
tinuing courage. It was not alone the men 
who won the West. When the deep snows. 
came, and the bitter cold, Emmy and her father 
bundled up in heavy wool and furs when they 
went about their outdoor work. At night, 
gathered close to the little stove, the two talked. 
or read, or oftentimes passed long hours in 
silence. Emmy had a few books and journals,. 
and now and then a picture. Perhaps it was 
as & premium from a weekly paper that she 
had obtained the picture she most prized, a 
photographic reproduction showing © fairy 
dream in architecture, a white palace of some 
unfamiliar but compelling design. Neither she- 
nor her father knew the name of the original 
of the picture, but they called it Solomon's 
Temple, having read of that and knowing of no. 
better name. 

So it might have passed, had it not been for 
the “ Farmer's Encyclopedia.” For one night 
Emmy, turning over the pages of this Encyclo- 
pedia, saw there the blurred likeness of her 
temple. 

‘T’ve found it, pa!’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Found what, Emmy ?” said the old man. 


“My picture!” said Emmy. “It aint 
Solomon’s Temple. It’s the—the Taj Mahal. 
It’s all described right here in the book. It aint 


really a temple at all. It’s a mau-sole-yum: 
Listen here.”’ She read aloud : 

“The Taj Mahal of Agra, India, without doubt 
the most beautiful and renowned mau-sole-yum. 
of the earth. This wondrous triumph of archi- 
tectural skill was built by the Sultan of India 
asa fitting tomb for the body of his beloved 
wife, the Sultana, to whom he was much devoted. 
A royal treasure was expended in this noble 
monument, and even to-day kingly ransoms are 
visible in the precious stones displayed in the 
decoration of the tomb. The edifice is of solid 
white marble, and is set in the middle of vast 
and beautiful gardens. The main building is 
surmounted by a lofty dome rising above the: 
centre, and flanked by four delicate minarets or 
towers. The interior is an infinitude of inlaid’ 
work and exquisite carvings in the marble. In 
the central chamber rests the sarco-phay-gus 
of the Sultana, and near by it is that of the: 
Sultan, her husband, who built for her this 
royal tomb that the world might know his love 
for her.”’ ae 

Emmy laid down the book, with her finger 
between the pages, and took up her long-prized 
picture. 

‘Let me see it, Emmy,” said the old man. 
He held it long in his hand, gazing at it as if 
to fix in his mind each line and light and 
shadow. 

“Does it say anything about that there 
woman—who she was, or what she looked like, 
Emmy ?” 

“No, pa, not as I cansee. It’s mostly about 
the mau-sole-yum. 

“She must have been a toler’ble good-lookin’ 
woman, I guess,” said Sim Gage, after time. 
‘“‘And she must have been a good woman, too, 
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or her husband wouldn't have set so much store | 
by her. He must have had money.” | 

He said little more, and soon bade his 
daughter night. Emmy, left at the fire- 
side, sat dreaming of what it would be to be so 
dearly loved as that. Her father, at fifty-eight, 
lay down to dream of what it had been thus to 
love. 

One mo , many days after, Sim Gage 
pushed his chair back from the breakfast-table, 
and spoke out slowly, and as if by deliberate 
and well-considered plan. 

‘‘ Emmy,” said he, ‘I loved your ma.” 

‘* Yes, pa, I know you did,” said Emmy, 
quietly ; ‘and she did you.” 

‘‘Yes, and she did me. Emmy, do you 
Ae that there sultan ever loved his 

eo any more’n I did your ma, or she did 
me ” 

“Why, pa—” . 

‘* But he was a little bit better fixed to show 


it, I guess; that’s about it, eh?” 

‘* Maybe so, pa.” 

“Emmy, I’m gettin’ kind of old and foolish, 
I expect. I never used to have dreams—I 
jus’ slept. But last night I had adream. I 
dreamt I saw that there sultaness woman, all 
dressed in silks and diamonds; and that there 
woman said to me, so plain I heard it fair, 
‘Not the marble and the precious stones, but 
the flowers that perish, these are most fit for 
human monument.’ Emmy, I heard it 
plain!” 

Emmy was confused, and both sat silent 
for a time. The old man was first to speak 


“Emmy,” said he, “ your ma must have a Taj 
Mahal! I loved her, and she loved m3, and she 
earned it, dearie knows. We can’t make it of 
diamonds, and we aint got marble nor an 
fancy stones, but we can build a Taj Mahal. 
We'll dig a side ditch from the big well and get 
water over to where your ma is, and we'll make 
a wall of these here niggerhead boulders, and 
we'll plant rose bushes at each corner; and— 
Emmy, do you know what I'm goin’ to do?” 

“Yes?” 

‘¢ Well, now, do you know, your ma, I may 
say, never did have all the fresh fruit she 
wanted to eat, never after she come up here to 
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live. We used to drive over forty miles, to | 


Plum Creek, to get a mess of wild plums, and 
some years that'd be about all the fruit we did 
t, too. Last year, when we begun to strike 
hese artesians, I told your ma that before long we 
could begin to raise fruit for ourselves, as soon 
as we got the hang of it, and nothing we ever 
did ever pleased her so much as that. And now 
she’s gone. But do you know what I’m goin’ 
to do? I’m goin’ to keep a rose-bush at each 
corner every summer, and I’m goin’ to plant 
strawberries inside the wall, cat I'm goin’ to 
have a row of blackberry bushes outside. Your 
ma would like them things. It aint much, but 
it aint easy. And this is goin’ to be your ma’s 
Taj Mahal !’’ 

The blue and white panorama of the icy 
winter swept on in its icy sameness, till at last 
spring drew on again. The snow here and there 
let through the colour of the earth. The wild 

se came streaming up from the south, and 
in each open water-hole the lean and weary 
wild ducks paused in their continental flight. 
The snow quite disappeared, and a fringe of 
een appeared along the ditch-banks. The 
m of the dancing grouse echoed far on the 
air in the mornings, and over the burned 
rairies stalked the bent-billed yellow curlews. 
n the air sounded mysteriously sweet the 
mellow note of the plover, answered below 
st the twitterings of the larke. The gurgle 
of water came and the wind blew softer, and 
the green grew higher in the land. 

Sim Gage was a bowed and aged man when 
he went his way into the fields this spring, but 
he made no complaint, and no one heard him 
openly bemoan the loss of the wife he had 
loved so dearly and who had stood by him so 
steadfastly in the fight which had won their 
home. Sim Gage hauled boulders from the 
fields over to the spot where Sarah Gage lay 
sleeping with no monument to mark her rest- 
ing-place; and here he built with his own hands 
the four rude but enduring walls, high as his 
waist, and laid of the heavy iron-like boulders, 
which neither frost nor sun, nor rain nor snow 
could injure. | 

With care and pains he did the work, taking 
many days for it. Then, getting out his team 
and plough, heled from the great pool at the 
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artesian well a little, slow stream of water to 
the spot where he required it. When all this 
was done, he told Emmy that the time had 
come for her to aid him; and Emmy went 
out with the cuttings of the rose-bushes which 
she had obtained, and these they planted with 
care about the walls of Sim Gage’s Taj Mahal. 

It was now late in May. Midsummer came, 
and the green of the land became yellow, pale. 
and perishing. The rains forsook the region, and 
bitter drought claimed it for its own, even as the 
winter had done, but upon the flat and burning 
face of the parched valley-land shone always & 
thread of green, and upon this thread hung & 
jewel of emerald, the miracle of the withered 
plains, all the flowers of which were gone. 

And although winter came again, and drench- 
ing spring and burning summer, such was the 
care of these two souls who framed this wonder, 
that the green here remained imperishable, and 
soon was added to by many flowers, and fruit 
hung over the wall and fell ungathered upon 
the mound within. 

“ Emmy, girl,” said Sim Gage, one day, as if 
taking up a topic which had just been dropped, 
“ Emmy, about that Taj Mahal, it seems to me 
it’s accordin’ to our lights. I don’t begrudge 
the sultan his Taj Mahal, the one he built for 
his sultaness, but mine is good enough for me.” 

“‘ And,” he added, some moments later, as iff 
he had not paused, ‘‘ no matter how good and 
perty she may have been—and I don’t deny 
she was all that—I guess she wasn’t any 
pertier’n your ma, nor any better a woman, nor 
any harder-workin’ a wife, nor any faithfuller. 
God bless ’em both, Emmy; the sultaness that. 
he loved, and your ma that I loved, too!” 


[eS 


Two costers, rivals and champion anglers of 
their order, agreed to settle their respective: 
claims to supremacy by a match for a substan- 
tial wager. Accordingly, they fsa to the 
river and cast in their lines. They sat there 
for something like four or five hours without 
either of them even genre a bite. Eventually 
one of them imagined that he had a nibble, and 
in his excitement he fell into the river. ‘‘ Bet’s 
off!” cried the other coster. ‘’Tain’t fair 
divin’ fer ’em!” 


———— 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


By Miss Katrg Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


APPLES. 

Pgruaps our most important fruit is the apple, 
whether in its raw or cooked state. We kaw 
many kinds, and they afford an almost endless 
variety of tempting dishes. They are firmer 
than most fruit, as they contain a greater pro- 
portion of cellulose. Malic acid is found in them, 
and also a considerable amount of pectin or vege- 
table jelly. From apples we derive that famous 
English Trink, cider. Verjuice is the fermented 
Larios pple le, — cage 
per : e the best apple jelly. ns, 
_or beaufins, prepared in such quantities in 
Norfolk, are apples slowly dried in bakers’ 
ovens and ccontenally ressed till they become 
soft and flat. During the winter months large 
quantities of apple chips and dried apples are 
sold, and wonderfully they are. The best 
early apple, now ey y ripening, is the Irish 
pees ppl . It has a delicious flavour, 
ut should be eaten off the tree, when 
it is at its best. But apples sold 
under this name in the markets have only a 
very remote relationship to the real article. 
Now that the recent storms have provided us 
with so many windfalls we should at once use 

them up. I have made delicious 


APPLE JELLY. 

from windfalls. Eve apples are very nice for 
this purpose, they are such a pretty colour. 
Wash the apples, but do not cut them up; fill 
a ge with them, cover with cold water, and 
boil to a pulp. Strain, but do not squeeze the 
a] — ugh @ jelly bag; add flavouring 
oO on juice, rind, and cloves. To every pint 
of juice allow one pound of sugar. Bring to 
the boil and simmer till the mixture jellies, 
which can be easily ascertained by trying a 
spoonful of it on a plate. It will require a 
great deal of boiling, from two to three hours, 
according to the quantity. Crab apples may be 
treated in the same way. Also the apples may, 
if liked, be put in a jar in the oven and cooked 
that way before straining. 


= APPLE MOULD.—I. 

Stew about one pene of apples with a few 
cloves, and rub them through a sieve. Add 
two beaten °g , two ounces of butter, melted, 
two ounces of breadcrumbs, and sugar to taste. 
Pour into a well-greszed mould, dredged over 
with browned breadcrumbs, and bake in a 
moderate oven for threequarters of an hour. 
Turn out on a hot dish, and serve with custard 
or cream. 


APPLE MOULD.—II. 


Anotber way is to stew the apples, rub 
through a sieve, sweeten and flavour them, 
return to stewpan, and when it comes to the 
boil add to every pint of the mixture one table- 
spoonful of cornflour blended in a little water. 
Cook for a few moments, pour into a wet mould 
and turn out when cold. This is a very simple 
and economical dish. 

An excellent and simple sweet is 


BOMBAY TOAST. 

Cut the bread into small squares, about 
half inch thick, put to steep in a little milk, 
to which the addition of a beaten egg is a great 
improvement. Allow the bread to steep for 
half an hour, then drain and fry on a pan with 
a little hot butter. Turn carefully. Heap some 
apple cheese on each piece (first of all heating 
it), and arrange nicely on a dish. 


FRIED APPLE SANDWICHES. 
Cut the bread into slices about quarter of an 
inch thick, spread the half of them thinly with 
apple cheese, cover with the other half, press 
firmly together, cut into neat fingers, brush 
over with egg, toss in fine crumbs and fry in 
a basket in a bath of hot fat. Fry a nice 
golden brown, drain on kitchen paper, arrange 
on a dish and dredge over with castor sugar. 
Serve very hot. It is important that the fat 
should be of the right heat, which can be easily 
ascertained by testing it with a piece of bread. 
Now that I have given two dishes in which 


little s 
entrée 
eggs, according to amount required, to a stiff 
froth. To each white allow two ounces of 
castor sugar. 
wooden spoon, spread this meringue nicely on 
the top of the apples, or it may be arranged in 
an ornamental fashion by means of a bag and 
pipe. Sift a little castor sugar on the top and 
cook in a very cool oven till the meringue is 
set. With the yolks custard can be made. 


ounces of butter into-three-quarters of a 
of flour with the tips of the fingers. 
pinch of salt and h 


sieve. 
eggs. Boil half a pint of milk, stir in one tea- 
spoonfnl of cornflour blended in a table- 
spoonful of milk, cook for a few minutes, add 
a pinch of salt. 
for a moment, and then stir on the top of the 
beaten eggs. Return to the saucepan and 
en in another saucepan containing some 
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APPLE CHEESE—NO. I, 
bears an important part, I must give my recipe. 
Peel, core, and sli 


it allow one pound of the best sugar, and to 
every ten pounds allow two lemons’ rind and 


juice and two ounces of whole ginger, broken 


and tied in a muslin bag with some cloves and 


cinnamon, if liked. Boil the fruit with a little of 
the sugar, and one tablespoonful of water, for 
half an hour, then add the remainder and boil 
gently till it will stiffen. Pour into bowls, and, 
when cool, cover well. This will keep all the 
winter, and turned out, may be used as a sweet 
with cream, whipped or plain, or custard. 


APPLE CHEESE.—NO, II. 
Boil two pounds of prepared fruit with one 
und of sugar, one pint of water, the rind of a 
lemon, and a few cloves. Boil for three hours 


gently, then remove rind and cloves, and to 
every gas of the mixture allow half an ounce 
of lea 

This is very nice to use as a shape, but the first 
reci 
sandwiches. 


gelatine dissolved in a little hot water. 
is better for Bombay toast or fried 


APPLE MERINGUE. 

Stew some apples, peeled and cored with a 
and a few cloves. Pour this into an 

ish, whip the whites of two or three 


Stir the sugar in quickly with a 


APPLE CAKE. 

For this make some short crust, rub six 
und 
dd a 

a teaspoonful of baking 


wder. Make a dough of this with a little 


cold water; the yolk of an egg is also an im- 


rovement. Turn this out on a floured board, 


nead into shape and roll out. Line a 


a 
shallow tin, round or square, with the half of 
the paste. Spread this with stewed apples, 
leaving the edges clean, or it will ooze out. 
Cover with the rest of the pastry, wetting the 
edge and pressing both edges firmly together. 
Trim neatly, and ornament the edges with a 
pastry cutter, or knife. Bake in a hot oven. 
Turn out and when cold cut into sections. 


APPLE FOOL. 


Stew one pound of apples and rub through a 
Sweeten to taste. Beat two yolks of 


Remove from the fire, cool 


oiling water. Stir over the fire with a wooden 
Sa till it thickens. Mix this custard with 
the apples, see that it is sweet enough and 
when cold pour into a glass dish. 


THe LoNENEss OF ExisTENCcE.—How little 
we know of each other’s physical troubles ; 
even those nearest. and dearest to us know 
nothing of our conversations with the King of 
Terrors. There are thoughts which brook no 
confidant; there are griefs which cannot be 
shared. Consideration for others even bids us 
conceal them. We dream alone, we suffer 
alone, we die alone, we inhabit the last resting- 
place alone. But there is nothing to prevent 
us from opening our solitude to God. And so, 
what was an austere monologue, becomes 
dialogue, reluctance becomes docility, renuncia- 
tion passes into peace, and the sense of painful 
defeat is lost in the sense of recovered liberty. 
—Henri Frederic Amiel. 

* * * 

Dogs not a subtle criticism lead us to make, 
on the feminine half of cultivated society, the 
one qualifying remark, that in their charming 
gifts there should perhaps be, for ideal perfec- 


: tion, a shade more soul /—Matthew Arnold. 


ce the apples finely, if 
sible, all the same kind. To every pound of 


tion of the limb above the ankle. 
away without caring to know what became of 
the girl after his push, without informing the 
coachman who was waiting for the couple ; but 
as soon as he came to his hotel, he attempted 
to cut his throat, the doctor who examined the 
wound stating before the court that the wound 
in his neck was self-inflicted. Parker was tried 
by Mr. Justice Strachey and a Bombay jury 
consisting of seven Europeans and two native 
Christians, who found him unanimously not 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA AND 
EUROPEAN MEN. 


(From the *‘ Indian Social” Reformer.) 
Our contemporaries have, very rightly and 
righteously in our view, taken exception to the 
acquittal of the accused in what is known as 
the Poona Bund Garden Case. The facts 
briefly are: the accused, Parker, a European 
aged 28, at nightfall on the 12th April last, met 
a woman, Jai, at the Poona Railway Station, 
hired a carriage, and drove with her to the Bund 
garden ; when about to return, according to the 
prosecution, Parker threw her down a height of 


20 feet. According to the defence, he “ simply ” 


ushed her off when she attempted to search 
is pockets fur more money; he had given 
her Rs. 2. The result, however, was the 
girl broke her leg, necessitating an amputa- 
Parker went 


, and he was discharged. 

a we wish to call aidan to is the pure, 
cool, calculating bestiality of a man who could 
act as Parker did in this case. Nature has 
almost redeemed the sex instinct of its gross- 
ness by associating with it, not only in most 


men, but in many animals, an element of 


emotion. Sex may or may not be the Sinai of 
religion, but it is the foundation of many a 
humane sentiment. In Parker's mind, however, 
there was no such association. If there was, 
he had perhaps carefully eschewed it in his 


relations with women like Jai, reserving it for 
the time when he would wed a woman of his 


own race as @ very good young man. We wish 


we could believe that Parker was the first and 
last of this kind of a human creature. 
not notorious that there are men of this class 
occasionally to be found occupying responsible 
office, economising in this coun 
expense of their souls and the souls of hundreds 
of poor women ? 


But is it 


at the 


HOW TO MAKE A_ FRILLED 
CUSHION. 


PurcHAsE a square of velveteen or brocade, 
such as you can get from any of the best 
shops, ee | soft plain silk enough to cover the 
back of the cushion, and to form the frill, in all 
1 and « quarter yards of soft silk, 22 inches 
wide. 

Make an inner pillow of soft linen, and stuff 
it with down. Vegetable down will do, and is 
much cheaper, but does not keep soft and nice, 
like that of the bird does, almost for ever. 
Feathers do not make a nice sofa cushion; if 
used, they must be enclosed in a ticking case, 
which should be ironed: over inside with a hot 
iron rubbed well with beeswax to prevent the 
feathers working through. 

Having thus prepared your cushion, proceed 
with the cover as follows :— 

Take off from your “a a of silk a square of 
22 inches for the back of the cushion, and cut 
up the remainder into strips of eight inches depth 
each. Join these together to form one long 
strip, and then double the silk, reducing the 
depth to four inches, n= it up along the 
raw edges, to form the frill. 

Lay your velveteen right side uppermost 
upon the table. Then take your frill and 
pin it by the raw edge around the square 
Do not, however, let it protrude at present, 
but lay it upon the velveteen. Tack this 


_|as it is placed, and mind to distribute 


the fulness evenly. Now lay over whole, 
your piece of silk which will form the back 
of the cushion, and sew all three together 
at the edges round three sides. Turn this 
case inside out to the right side, slip in your 
stuffed linen pillow, and sew up the open end 
of your cushion with invisible stitches. 
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Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tae Trap Sex (?) AGain.—Birmingham 

pers of August 9th report :—" Owing to the 
sorderly conduct of a number of youths who 
nightly congregrate in the neighbourhood of 
Weaman-street, an extra staff of police has been 
laced on duty there. Last night as Police- 
constables Joseph Davies and James Barrett 
were walking along, a young fellow named 
Walter Cooper, residing in Weaman-street, who 
was drunk and disorderly, became very abusive 
when requested to go home. He was then 
arrested, and on the way to the station he 
kicked both officers severely about the legs. 
Although a large crowd congregated, none of 
the men assisted the police, but Ellen Hemsley 
rendered admirable aid by holding on to the 
prisoner’s legs until he was overpowered.— 
eo was sent to gaol for two months’ hard 

ur.” 


A Quixotic Missron.—Miss Jessie Schley, 
cousin of Commodore Schley, who destroyed 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago, has sent from 
Lisbon to the New York Journal an account of 
her peace mission to the Queen-Regent, which 
excited so much ridicule and indignation among 
the American press. Miss Schley was chosen 
for this mission by a unanimous resolution of 
the peace societies of Paris, re resenting 2,000 
women of different nationalities, and she 
expresses herself delighted with her success. 
Through the interest of the lady superior of a 
convent she obtained an audience of the Queen- 
Regent. Her Majesty read the papers pre- 
sented to her by the envoy, and returned them 
next day by a maid of honour with a message 
declaring herself ‘‘deeply touched by these 
beautiful resolutions in favour of peace.” But 
as a constitutional sovereign she could not 
take the initiative without her Ministers, and 
advised Miss Schley to go and see one of them. 
The American selected the Duke of Almodovar 
del Rio, Minister for Foreign Affairs, who treated 
the affair with pathetic gravity. ‘‘The generosity 
and energy,” he said, ‘“‘ which have prompted 

ou to make this long excursion to a strange 
and, united to your intense patriotism and your 
love for Spain, convince me that you will be a 
powerful and beneficent influence in the United 
States. I approve of your resolutions and wish 
you success.” But just at this moment, when 
everything was proceeding so smoothly, Miss 
Schley had to drop her mission, leave Madrid 
“secretly and swiftly,” the blundering state- 
ment of a Spanish journal that she was General 
Shafter’s daughter having inflamed the mob to 
a dangerous pitch of indignation. 


* Ex 


Marriace More Porvrar.—The quarterly 
report of the Registrar-General just issued 
shows that during the first three months of the 
resent year the number of marriages in 
England and Wales was 45,079—the highest 
aggregate for any corresponding quarter since 
1895. But while the number of marriages in 
the four quarters of the year may vary con- 
siderably, two things remain pretty constant. 
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One is that the fewest marriages take 
the first three months of the year, and the other 
that the last three months of the year are the 
most favoured by those about to marry. In 
the last ten years, for instance, the marriage 
rate has never in the first quarter risen above 
13-7, while in the last quarter it has not for the 
last ten years fallen below 16°3. In the second 
and third quarters the figures have more closely 
approximated, the second quarter generally 
having the higher number of the two. But why 
marriages in the first quarter of the year should 
be few and in the last quarter many is a matter 
not readily explained. In poetry, it is in the 
spring that young men’s fancies turn to thoughts 
of love. In fact, i is in the late autumn. 
¥. * 


‘© Womxun” AND “ Lapres.”—A curiosity of the | 
mme of the forthcoming Church Congress | 


pro. 
is that a ‘meeting for married women” is to 
be addressed by twospinsters. What looks like 
snobbishness is the invidious use of the words 
‘* women” and “ladies.” On September 27th 
there is a “‘ meeting for young women.” On 
September 29th a “ meeting for young ladies.” 
This distinction does not seem to apply to males, 
‘meeting for men” not appearing in & variant 
form as ‘meeting for gentlemen.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 
* * 
Heaviest SENTENCE PosstBLe. — A JUDGE'S 
Cure FoR OUTRAGES ON DEFENCELESS WOMEN. 
—At Glamorganshire Assizes, on Saturday, 
two revolting cases were heard by Mr. Justice 
Wills, William Davies, collier, near Mountain 
Ash, who criminally assaulted his daughter, 
under fourteen, received fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. The second case was that of four 
young colliers from Pontypridd, named Thomas 
Lloyd, John Cummings, Henry Lightfield, and 
Frank Sharpe, who were indicted for having 
committed an outrage on a married woman, 
named Gwen Evans, in April. The prisoners 
outraged the woman while in an unconscious 
condition from a fit. Prisoners were found 
guilty. The Judge, in passing sentence of fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude on each, described 
their conduct as the most brutal he had expe- 
rienced during his fifteen years on the bench. 
He said he could hardly recognise that it was 
possible for four young men to join together to 
commit such an outrage upon a defenceless 
woman, and that in a Christian country like 
this four or five others could be found to stand 
by and witness such a horrible thing without 
rendering help to the unfortunate creature. The 
only thing to do in such cases to make other 
people afraid of doing the same thing was to 
award the heaviest punishment possible. 
* x cd 


* 


Qozzn’s Nursgs.—Argyllshire has a very 
useful memorial of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in its trained nurses for the sick poor of 
the county. Four such nurses started work in 
October, and before the year is out it is hoped 
that four more may be added to their number. 


For this extension of the scheme funds will be | 


raised partly by a bazaar, to be held in Glasgow 
under the special patronage of the Queen, whose 
sympathies have been enlisted by the Duchess 


of Argyll, the Queen’s former lady-in-waiting. 


lace in | 
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A few days ago, at Campbelltown, the duchess 
gave an account of the first year’s working of 
the BEesing *epccinean to a meeting of ‘ices 
interested in the scheme. 

= * 


Lapy Visitors To Women’s Prisons.—The 
Howard Association’s last report says: ‘‘ The 
mention of Yarmouth gaol, which was the scene 
of the labours of that saintly woman, Sarah 
Martin, suggests another improvement secured 
in the later years of the Victorian era, namely, 
the increased encouragement now given, both 


| officially and by public opinion, to the visitation 


and service of public institutions by judicious 
women. The labours of one Sarah Martin and 
one Elizabeth Fry, early in the present reign, 
were deemed very remarkable, as indeed they 
were. But now there are sixty-eight lady 
visitors appointed for the local prisons of 
England and Wales. (The Howard Association 
has long and perseveringly advocated such 
appointments.) There are still, however, a 
number of gaols, containing female prisoners, 
where no such visitors have yet been authorised. 
The latest official report mentions the following 
(with some smaller places) as failing to keep up 
with the times in tais respect—Liverpool, New- 
castle, York, Hull, Leeds, Ipswich, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Maidstone, Northampton, Reading, 
Winchester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Canterbury 
and Bodmin. Surely there must be at least 
one or two ladies, both willing and suitable for 
the service, in each of these places. And the 
local Visiting Justices and Discharged Prisoners” 
Aid Societies might usefully suggest the names 
of such to the Prison Commissioners.” 
* * 

Sun Bonnets FoR Horses. — The Luton 
Chamber of Commerce has just received from 
the new Government Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence several specimens of 
foreign made hats for horses, sent to England 
by the British Consul at Bordeaux, who in 
his report states the hats are now in general 
use in that district. In order to prove their 
utility, he further adds that only a few years 
since the Tramway Company at Bordeaux lost 
annually during the hot weather no less than 
twelve horses on an average through sunstroke, 
but since the introduction of the headgear in 
question they have not lost a single animal 
from that cause. The specimens mentioned 
are made of rush, in the shape of a wide- 
brimmed and high-crowned hat with holes 
for the horses’ ears, and bound with red braid 
and strings to tie ‘“‘under the chin.” The 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals have already taken the matter up 
seriously, and orders to a considerable extent 
have, it is stated, been placed with one of the 
largest manufacturers in Luton for ‘‘sun bon- 
nets for horses.” 

a * * 

Lenrent SenTENcES FoR Rowpies.—At a 
meeting of the city magistrates of Birmingham, 
the chairman, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, declared 
that the ridiculously lenient punishment which 
some of the magistrates mete out to wife-beaters 
and ruffians who assault the police acted as an 
encouragement to repeat the offence. His own 
rule was, no fines for assaults on women or 
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licemen. Street rowdyism was also too 
eniently treated, the majority of the cases being 
dismissed with small fines and no costs, with 
the result that in a single day the Watch 
Committee lost £34 on summonses taken out. 
He asked his brother magistrates to look at the 
cases from the point of view of the patient 
householder, and not from that of the offenders, 
who went before them very penitent, but who 
when in the streets on Saturdays and Sundays 
were a most terrible nuisance to quiet peo ie. 
Several magistrates said they were very glad to 
hear the chairman’s plain and manly statement, 
and that for the present epidemic of ruffianism 
the extremely lenient punishment inflicted by 
some magistrates was largely responsible. They 
ought to make it clear that offences against 
the person were more serious than against 
‘property. 


Tae Lavy AucTIONEER.—The lady journalist, 
the lady doctor, and the lady factory inspector 
are, as types of the so-called ‘“‘ newer” woman- 
hood, now old. But with the lady auctioneer 
the London public, at all events, have yet to 
‘become familiar. Miss Ada Hammond, who 
began her first work in London the other night 
in the Myddelton Hall, Upper-street, Islington, 
has been in the business in the United States 
for nine years. A correspondent who found 
her on the rostrum persuaded her to take 
‘a rest for five minutes, and tell a few 
facts about herself and her calling. Miss 
‘Hammond is often taken for an American, but 
‘she is a native of Gloucester. She said :— 
‘¢T was always pestering my mother to buy me 
a licence. She gave way, spent the requisite 
£10, and thought that a few weeks would cure 
me. I’m at it yet. I’ve been in all the big 

rovincial towns. Never got into London 

fore. Don’t know how I shall like it. 
London is not like the provinces; London is 
large. People don’t talk about you enough. 
‘In the provinces everybody in the town knows 
that you're there, and they come. Some come 
.out of curiosity, others to see the kind of dress 
I wear. I have a fresh dress on every day. 
The women like it. Then again, in the pro- 
vinces they bid faster, and they soon learn from 
their neighbours the value of the goods I’m 
selling.” ‘It’s hard work,” Miss Hammond 
added, *‘ but I like it.” Miss Hammond claims 
to have been the first lady auctioneer in 
England, and works seven hours a day. 
Another lady has started in the same line 
‘recently, so there may soon be a feminine 
~invasion of Tokenhouse Yard. 


ge 


A srancH of the order of chivalry was in- 
augurated last Saturday at Westow, near York, 
by Mies Milner, who said that this organisation 
had for its object the linking together of all 
classes by the three-fold cord of gentleness, 
honour, and love. A presentation of gifts to 
the members of the Westow Guild of Kindness 
was made by Miss Milner and Lord Hawkes- 
bury. A seat for the accommodation of way- 
farers was named after the late Samuel Plim- 
soll, M.P., the friend of sailors and of animals. 

* * 


DistuRBING Pgace oF Minp !—Among the 
-curious experiences of the Salvation Army few 
are more amusing than a case reported from 
Madgeburg, in Germany. In February last 
one of the newspapers published in that city 
contained an announcement, inserted as an 
advertisement, that at an approaching meeting 
of the Salvation Army, ‘the greatest liar in 
Neustadt, a suburb of Madgeburg, would be 
-exposed.”” Of course, the Army meant by 
this the devil, the father of lies; but how were 
the German police to know this? An action 
was taken against the newspaper, and against 
the lady who presides over the Madgeburg 
‘‘ corps,” for using language calculated to dis- 
turb one or more burghers who might possibly 
feel themselves pointed at. There were doubt- 
less persons in Neustadt who were the greatest 
liars there, and if they were caused uneasiness 
by this advertisement, those who inserted it 
deserved punishment. The Court agreed, and 
the editor and the ‘‘captain’’ were each fined 
-twenty marks, or in default, ten days im- 
prisonment. They are serious people, the 
‘(German police. 


the proprietors are prepared to send any reader 


and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


A HIGHLY esteemed midwife in Stolfe, in 


Germany, celebrated lately a singular feast. 


She has just assisted at the birth of the 6,000th 
child to which she has given her services, and 
in honour of that event, she invited all the 
children to her country-house to partake of a 
Very many big and little children 
the invitation, passing a pleasant 


banquet. 
accepted 
afternoon. 
* * * 
OvEeR-CROWDING IN 


Review on the housing question, says :—‘* An 
instance was given before a commission on 
which I sat of a family of seven persons— 
father, mother, two grown-up sons and three 
grown-up daughters—all living in one room. 
With them this arrangement was a matter of 
choice, not necessity, for they earned between 


them about £7 a week; and even from a slum 


landlord they could no doubt have afforded to 
rent another room or two. Having screwed 
down the item of rent to an irreducible mini- 
mum, they determined to have a thoroughly 


good time, and this is how the witness describes 
their proceedings: ‘In the evening they would 


all go out tothe music-halls and to the theatres. 


On Saturday afternoon they would take tickets 


each for some conveyance that was going into 


the country, and on Sunday they would go to 


Brighton and other places.’ ”’ 


GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 


DRUGS. 


2.—THE LARGEST ORGAN IN THE 
BODY. 


Ir is the liver. This organ has multifarious 
duties to perform in the internal economy of 
the digestive system. After the stomach it is 


the most abused of all the digestive organs. 


It is inflamed and hardened by the abuse of 


alcohol, and its functions are hindered and im- 
paired by the tannic acid, the outcome of tea 
drinking. Errors in diet lead to a diminished 
secretion of bile. It becomes torpid and sluggish 
and the defects react on the blood-current— 
deleterious products are carried into the circula- 
tion—the skin becomes muddy and yellow, the 
tongue furred. Life becomes a burden and the 
victim says “‘ Life is not worth living.” He flies 
to drugs, blue pill, and other quack nostrums, 
and finds a temporary relief, and a rebound to a 
state worse than before; destroys his digestion 
by nauseous medicines and liver pills and 
wotders why he continues dull, languid, cranky, 
and out of sorts. He never pauses to consider 
the why and the wherefore, but continues to 


either doctor himself, or is doctored by others 


into a confirmed melancholy invalid, who 


invariably shuffles off the mortal coil of a 


miserable life through making his stomach a 
receptacle for all the so-called liver cures in the 
pharmacopceia. 

There is only one method to maintain the 
liver in good working order, and that is 
attention to Diet and Exercise. Happy is the 
man or woman who does not know they have 
a liver! Unless this mighty organ duly per- 
forms its principal function of Seoreiicig Bile; a 
whole army of troubles arise. 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

It can, however, be done with a perfect food 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
possesses exceptional vitalising properties. 
Tt will save your digestion part of its work, and 
is far more nourishing and sustenant than tea 
or the ordinary cocoa, whilst it possesses a 
tonic and recuperative force possessed by 
neither. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasant and palat- 
able, and it imparts nourishment and builds up 
strength. As a Food beverage it is invaluable. 
The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 


who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (a postcard 
will do) a ween | sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. Address: 60, 61, 


Poor Homes. — Lord 
Monkswell, writing in the North American 


|ladies to go in hansom cabs 


Our Open Columns. 


(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents, 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


WHO IS TO BLAME FOR SKIRTS ON 
CYCLES ? 


To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 

Mapam,—I had the pleasure of reading some 
notes written by you, in which you expressed a 
strong opinion that the reason that rational 
dress for women had not made more headway 
was on account of the fact that men in general 
were greatly prejudiced against it. While I 
admit that there is a great deal of prejudice to 
be overcome, I think that in your notes you 
were somewhat hard on the men. 

As you say, there is among a certain class of 
people an impression that a skirt is in some 
natural way the correct dress of a woman, and 
breeches that of a man; at the same time I 
think that there are very few persons who 
‘really make this a hard and fast line even in 
their own minds, certainly among the thinking 
part of the men at all events. I think that it is 
understood by all, as a starting point, that 
whatever is the distinction in dress, it is not 
desirable that a woman should wear a man’s 
dress or the reverse; but although a clergyman 
in all countries as a rule wears a skirt in the 
performance of his duties, I never myself heard 
it objected to on those grounds. In like manner 
it is, I think, generally understood that the 
proper dress for a woman to bathe in is one of 
the knicker type. 

If one really goes into the history of dress it 
will be apparent that it has followed the course 
of most improvements, from the most primitive 
savages to the present time, the general 
tendency being to practical improvement as 
great as the knowledge and intelligence of the 
people would allow, hampered by prejudice and 
conventionality at various times. This is only 
the history of every invention that has improved 
the condition of the world since we have any 
knowledge of mankind. It may be taken for 
granted that the first garment which the first 
savage who felt cold wore was a skin wrapped 
round him, as is still seen in some of the lower 
savages. Next it would be felt that this was 
an inconvenient thing, and a belt would be 
added ; then sleeve holes be cut, and a garment 
like a surplice be evolved; then, lastly, the 
body would be properly taken for a model, and 
the garments cut to suit. As usual, all the 
intermediate steps can be seen in use by 
primitive races still existing. It is, if one comes 
to look into the matter, a much shorter time 
than one would imagine since breeches came 
into general use for men in the West of Europe, 
and it is this that accounts for the fact that the 
dress worn by the clergy and some other old 
dresses are of the oldertype. If one looks at the 
state of the West of Europe a hundred years 
ago, one can see that the modern civilization 
had hardly begun, and in this state it was 
natural that the one thing which would force 
men to adopt all ee ae, was the 
necessity for fighting, and this did not apply to 
the women. If, however, we look at the older 
civilizations we see that in most cases they 
have adopted the costume most suitable to 
their climate and occupations, Over the 
whole of Asia, for example, it is the custom in 
most parts for the sexes to either both wear 
knickers or trousers, or where the sun is 
excessively hot to both wear cassocks. If we 
take most of the improvements of modern 
times we shall see that the men are taking 
them up first, mostly for the simple reason that 
they have to get their living and often that of 
their wives and children. Thus it is only a few 
years ago that it was not the “thing” for 
or on the 
top of omnibuses. No doubt there are 
certain things in which the progress 
is the other way, notably in the case of 
drink, where the women from one cause or 
another have set the men an example which 
they might follow more than they do with 
advantage. Still the general rule holds good 
that the men are the moving spirit in practical 
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improvements, and I do not think that dress 
is any exception to the rule. If one looks back 
a very short time one sees that the dress of the 
men was not much better adapted for practical 
work, at all events, in the upper classes, than 
that of the women at the present time, the 
clothes being all of bright colours and not at 
all convenient for work, while entailing a 
considerable waste of time in personal adorn- 
ment. This has had to get gradually improved 
by the process of natural selection till at 
the present time there is not a great deal that 
could apparently be improved as far as the 
general requirements of the larger part of the 
population is concerned. With the women, on the 
other hand, the line of progress has been very 
different for many causes, and the result is that 
the present form of dress is simply an anacro- 
nism at the present time, which, like all others, 
is of great disadvantage to those among whom 
it obtains. I think that one reason for the 
difference in development is that, for reasons 
I do not quite understand, the women of any 
class are much more inclined to copy those 
above them than the men are, and in conse- 
quence the rich women have in all cases the 
matter much more in their hands than in the 
case of the men. The result has been that the 
matter has been in the hands of persons who 
have had usually no hard work to do, and who 
were able by virtue of their wealth and position 
to indulge their love of dress and novelty as 
much as they liked, without having to consider 
how much it unfitted them for life’s duties. 
Taking the recent developments, the last 80 
years has on the whole been remarkable for the 
progress that has been made. In the first 
place, there has been an enormous tendency to 
simplify the skirt; in the second place there 
has been a great advance in the direction of the 
abandonment of the skirt altogether. I do not 
know when this really began, but it first came 
to the front in connection with bathing, and 
when it was once settled that a lady could 
bathe in breeches in the presence of any men, 
without being indecent, I believe that the dress 
for all purposes of practical life was settled, its 
ultimate adoption being onlya question of time. 
This was much the state of affairs ten years 
ago, and since then there has been more advance 
than many people realise, as the costume has 
come into use for several forms of athletics 
besides bathing. 
Now let us take the history of the last 
attempt to get it recognised as a dress in which 
a lady might appear in the public street as well 
as on a public stage. It is a history which is to a 
great extent connected with the history of 
cycling, and is one that many well-informed 
persons know relatively little about. Person- 
ally, I have taken a great interest in cycling 
since I bought my first machine in ’83, 
although never a very strong rider, and as one 
cof the sons of a wealthy landowner, have had 
the opportunity of seeing it in the form of a 
society craze. At the time I first had anything 
to do with it, cycling was looked upon as a very 
plebeian amusement, and it was almost entirely 
‘supported by the middle-classes, and this 
became, I think, even more so in succeeding 
years. This was the case up till 94, when the 
pneumatic tyre had been brought to considerable 
perfection, in fact, in most makes the tyres 
of that date were better than those of the 
present day. During this period of develop- 
ment the upper classes did nothing to promote 
the interests of the cyclists; in fact they did 
a good deal the opposite. Thus all the laws as 
+o the high road were much more severely 
administered in the case of cyclists than others, 
and in the case of lights all other vehicles were 
exempted from the provisions which applied to 
cyclists. In the face of this the middle-class 
gradually with their experience and their 
money got the cycle to a considerable state of 
perfection, so that it afforded a means by 
which a very large number of shopkeepers, 
clerks, &c., could get out of towns on a Sunday, 
and get both exercise and country air. When 
the pneumatic tyre was introduced the use of 
the cycle was a great deal extended, but at 
firat still among the same class of people. Wenow 
come to the point we started with :—the first 
practical attempt to introduce knickers as a 
public dress for women. 


autumn of '93, when Miss Reynolds (who I 
believe is the daughter of a gymnastic master 
at Brighton) started one morning to see how 
ee it would take her to ride to London and 
ack. 
her acquaintance, and they rode the distance 
in between seven and eight hours. 
dress such as is amaall 
gymnastics, no doubt considering that if suit- 
able for one purpose it was suitable for the 
other. 
of her friends (men) to accompany, and help 
her by doing a bit of amateur pacing, it may be 
presumed that they thought so too. 


time, that is, the middle classes. 
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She was accompanied by a few men of 
She wore a 
y worn by ladies for 


As she had no difficulty in getting some 


This was about the time that cycling for 


women began to be at all common, though not 
to anything like the extent that it is now, and it 


was, of course, at the time, taken up by the 
same class of people who had done it for some 
This was the 
state of affairs up to the end of '93 and begin- 
ning of '94, and during that time the knicker 
costume was worn by a very considerable pro- 
portion of the lady riders. At this point it 
seems to have occured to the upper classes that 
after all there might be some fun to be got out 
of cycling, and so they began to take it up, 
mostly riding in Battersea Park. Shortly after 
this, that is to say, about ’95, it was taken up 
to an enormous extent by the country aris- 
tocracy, and the cycle ‘‘ boom”’ began, and it 
was taken up by all classes, by some because 
for one reason and by some for another, but 
principally because they thought it was going 
to be the usual thing, and it was inconvenient 
to be different to other people. Seeing how the 
custom developed, it is easy to see that the 
people who had the settling of the dress 
to be worn were- the aristocracy when 
they took it up, as what they did was 
naturally accepted as the right thing by those 
who followed them. Now was it the men or 
the women who brought in the fashion of riding 
in a skirt? Well, I have discussed the question 
with a good many people, and among the men 
have found a good many who thought that the 
skirt was wrong for women to ride in, perhaps 
a third of those I have talked to. Among the 
women, on the other hand, there have been 
very few, and the number who ride in knickers 
is nil. Some ‘“‘ would do so if everybody else 
did,” but practically they all did what was least 
trouble, without thinking of whether it was 
right, and so the fashion was set. 

I think that this is the experience of most 
people who have really seen anything of the 
question, and it seems to me that it is the usual 
thing. In nine cases out of ten, when a girl 
aT to be about 14 or so her mother starts 

rilling her into a conventional automaton, and 
by the time she is grown up she has no idea 
except that there is only one God in the world, 
and that is conventionality. In most of the 
cases I have seen it is the mother that does this, 
and often the father would do differently. As 
far as I have seen, too, if a girl does grow up with 
any ideas of her own and is at all original, she 
is very much more popular with the men than 
with the women. 

I think that there is a way in which the 
relative influence of the men and women in 
settling the question can be easily seen, and 
that is by comparing the proportions of riders 
in each kind of dress on tandems and singles. 
When a man gets a tandem to take out his 
wife or sister ts has control of the dress she 
wears. Now I have observed that if one goes 
out on the Portsmouth road on a Sunday 
morning one sees @ great many women both 
on singles and tandems. Of those on tandems 
there have always been a very large proportion 
in knickers, while the last two years the 
proportion of those so clad on singles 
have been infinitesimal. I think that 
I am not exaggerating if I say that half the 
tandems that I have seen on Sundays in the 
last three years have been ridden by ladies in 
knickers, and I think that it will be found in the 
end that the Sunday riders are those who have 
the thing in their own hands, firstly because of 
their numbers, and secondly because cycling is 
their one pastime, while to most of the others 
it is only a passing fancy. 


I must apologise for having let this letter 


This was in the: run to a much greater length than I intended. ! 


A FEw years back change-ringing was a 
art, and there are many societies of bellringers 
in the country, one of the oldest being ‘‘ The 
Ancient Society of College Youths.” 
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I have rather run off the track which I started 
on, which was to put forward my idea that it 
was unjust to say that the present fashion in 
England of cycling in a skirt was the fault of 
the men principally. I think that it is almost 
entirely the fault of the women; or at all 
events, to a greater extent than it is of the 
men.— Yours truly, 


Freperic STRICKLAND. 


A BELLRINGER’S EXTRA- 


ORDINARY ‘‘ CHANGE.”’ 


pular 


A Peterborough Standard reporter recently 


interviewed a member of thig fraternity in the 


person of Mr. 
George Skeef, 
who residen at 
Hill’s-yard, 
Bridge-street, 
Peterborough. Mr. 
Skeef has been a 
ringer for sixteen 

ears, and on 
Wyldbore's Day, 
aay, when the bells of 

N| St. ager & 
ay) merry » Mr. 

| Skeef took his 
SY place in the bel: 
| and manipula 
the ‘‘fourth” in 
a change that 
occupied an hour 
and thirty - two 
minutes without 
a stop, in spite of 
the fact that he had not touched a bell for ten 
months; the wonder is that his funeral knell 
had not been tolled instead. To use Mr. 
Skeef’s own words, ‘I had got into such a state 
of health that I had to give it up. Owing to 
exhausting night-work, I fell. into a low, weak 
condition, wad used to get up in the mornin 
feeling more tired than when I went to bed. 
gradually became worse, and was told it was 
consumption.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs. Skeef, ‘‘ he could not 
eat his meals, and used to spit up blood; I 
thought I was going to lose him.” 

‘T spent a great deal on different medicines,” 
continued Mr. Skeef, ‘‘ but got no relief. One 
day my wife said that I had better try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and in- 
sisted on sending for some. After taking about 
a box and a half I felt much better. Now I 
have taken six boxes altogether and feel quite a 
changed man. Once the sweat used to hail off 
me, but that has gone off and I have put on 
half a stone in weight in two months. As for 
eating, I can sit down and tackle any food, and 
relish it too. 

It will be seen that Mr. Skeef was in a critical 
state of health, and had he not resorted to the 
right remedy in time, the consequences might 
have been fatal. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills saved 
his life, as they have saved thousands of others, 
for they act directly on the blood, and thus it is 
that they are so D igus for the cure of indi- 
gestion, anemia, consumption, rheumatism, 
scrofula, general weakness, and to restore pale 
and sallow complexions to the glow of health. 
They are also a splendid nerve and spinal 
tonic, and thus have cured many cases of 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ 
dance, and nervous headache. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are obtainable of all chemists, and of 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes 
for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only wfth the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
printed in red on the pink wrapper. 
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THE possession of the Suffrage is needed to 
complete the education for the Suffrage. The 
enfranchisement confers an opportunity. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
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cocoa 


“Che Standard ot Highest Purity. 


Everyone interested in Nursin M 


The NURSING 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


dbury’s 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tTHereErore BEST. 


Lancet. 


Avcust 18, 1898 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


atters should read 


RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the 
week; Articies by well-known Medical 
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Price One Penny. 


pe 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


SSSI 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, | 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 


A@vertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


| comforts. 42s. to 52s.6d. 


Telegrams : COMFORT. 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


e. Guide gratis. 
WwW. 


' House 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 
This 


Temperance Hotel is centrally sitaated for | 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. | 


Telephone No. 2,496. | 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Paorarst ns. | 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. Plectrio Light. .Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. "Buses to all parts. 


cee, 


Special 


| FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 
SPEECE Bey, traps notnrane | THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
et. 


Re clusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


' @iss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


| [EERAC ONE ee ett Boone 
. G Sea V ty situation, ine, 
PEMPERANGE HOTEL, brcing air, 4 "bedrooms, ilards, comfort, sooiabity 
. RB. FOSTER, Proprietor. 
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A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 
a ———————————— 


OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 
Hygiene and Cookery. At the end of the course 
posts are found for successful students, with homes 
and salaries from £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 
to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure 
food, and out-door occupations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 
Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 


oe ee 
HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 
WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
: girl of sixteen. 
Reduced fees. References exchanged. 
Interview in London during holidays if 
desired. Apply Principal. 


boarding terms. Apply—ManacEBEss. 


“THE WOMAN'S 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home ap 

all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for si 


SIGNAL.” 


din The Wider World. Price One Feany, every Thursday, 


Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


x months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICH. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN 
as stated above, addressed :— 


'§ SIGNAL by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for t 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Cov 


he amount 


ent Garden, London, W.C. 


CHIFFERIEL & Co. Lrp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, 
Aévertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to b 


Printed by VEALE, Chancery Lane, Londor, E.C. 


e addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, 
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, and Published by MarsHatt & Son, 125, Fleet Street London. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C 


